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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
AND TRENDS 


Introductory Note 





In which of the occupations and professions will there be the best opportunity 
for employment when the boys and girls now in school are ready to take their 
places in the world of work? 

This baffling question is being asked insistently. There is available today no 
adequate answer. And yet, looking over the sweep of past developments, it is 
possible to glimpse something of what will come, and to be better prepared for 
the changes that impend. Several immediately available studies have been brought 
together in this number of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, each 
of which from a different approach has a bearing on this problem. 

The opening paper by Dr. Bingham describes the changing trends in occupa- 
tional opportunities and shows what these changes imply with reference to the 
kinds of abilities demanded,—abilities which the schools of the future must help 
to provide. 

An article on the underlying economic theory, by Dr. Clark, discusses the 
necessity of estimating future opportunities in occupations and preparing an 
occupational plan for each community, each state, and the nation. 

“How Occupational Trends Are Studied,” by Mr. Hall, reports on methods 
which have been used, and suggests how these different techniques and methods 
of approach must be combined, if the findings are to be really useful in counseling. 
It contains an annotated bibliography. 

Dr. Slocombe then illustrates how to apply this many-sided approach to the 
task of estimating the future absorptive capacity of the occupations in a mythical 
but typical city called “Laketown.” 

“Ten Overcrowded Occupations,” by Dr. Palmer, is a study of labor surplus 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Pence has contributed a list of implications for vocational adjustment sug- 
gested by a compact analysis of “Recent Social Trends.” 

The Editorial Board of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is 
indebted to Dr. Bingham and Prof. Clark for their help in assembling the material 
for this special number on Occupational Distribution and Trends. 
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ABILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Some Meanings of Trends in Occupational Distribution 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 














S THERE a surplus of talents? Has the 

I helter-skelter progress of our na- 

tional economy led to an excess 

production of certain occupational abili- 

ties as well as of machinery, and cotton, 
and wheat? 

It is getting fashionable to assert that 
there are now altogether too many high 
school graduates and college trained men; 
that the professions of medicine, nursing, 
teaching, engineering, and law are 
crowded; that there is a large oversupply 
of skilled tradesmen in the building 
trades, the metal trades, printing and all 
other crafts; that there are few careers 
open to musicians, artists, writers, and so 
on throughout the list. 

Sweeping remarks of this sort reveal 
at once a growing concern, and an un- 
awareness of significant changes that have 
been taking place, in the distribution of 
occupational opportunities. Severity of 
unemployment is not evenly distributed 
over all occupational groups. Even today 
there are temporary shortages in certain 
lines of specialization. Here and there, 
the supply of really competent copper- 
sraiths, skilled laundry operatives, dental 
mechanics, tool and die makers, trained 
social workers, is less than the demand. 
With continued upturn in business the 
relative undersupply of workers in many 
occupations will become obvious. Four 
years hence, when boys now entering col- 
lege are ready to seek employment, there 
will in all likelihood be a scarcity of 
young engineers, as acute as there was in 
1926. So instead of merely glancing at 





the tragic present situation, why not look 
back over long-time trends, and forward 
toward the horizon of the future? There 
need be little surplus of occupational tal- 
ents if the changing trends of opportunity 
are understood, current information re- 
garding them is broadcast, the right sorts 
of education and training are provided, 
and young people are helped to plan their 
preparation for those kinds of work that 
will most probably be in demand. 


II 


This paper is being written on a rugged 
island just off the coast of Maine where 
weather-beaten fishermen pulling their 
lobster-pots still propel their dories by 
hand, and mackerel are being seined in 
pretty much the same way that Leif Erics- 
son’s crew caught them in these waters 
a thousand years ago. 

On the mainland it is haying season. 
The one-horse hay-wagon is equipped 
with small wheels salvaged from an 
abandoned Ford; and so the farmer, load- 
ing his hay-rick, has to lift each pitch- 
forkful not so high, by seven or eight 
inches, as he did in the still recent days 
of old-fashioned wagon wheels. In his 
farm-house kitchen, near the wood-burn- 
ing cook stove, the radio goes from morn- 
ing till night. But, for the most part, 
the round of work seems not very differ- 
ent from that of an earlier day. The 
farmer's son has a job in the nearest port 
town in a button factory where millions 
of pearl buttons are cut from cargoes of 
beautiful conch shells imported all the 
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ABILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


way from Siam, as in the days of clipper 
ships when this young man’s great grand- 
father was foreman in this same plant. 
An age of industrial invention has not in 
this remote corner revolutionized the na- 
ture of labor, or greatly changed essential 
occupational skills. 

Neither, it is safe to assume, has there 
been any swift change in the nature or 
amount of mative capacities scattered 
through this population. Some of the 
farmers’ and fishermen’s sons and daugh- 
ters clerk in retail stores or raise poultry 
and potatoes, or labor in the quarries or 
the shingle factories, or on road construc- 
tion, or tend gasoline stations, or dig 
clams for a living. Some go to college, 
teach in city high schools, practice medi- 
cine, enter the navy, or hold responsible 
executive posts in New York business 
firms. From a family of this quiet com- 
munity sprang a leading member of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet. Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Lillian Nordica, came 
from homes like these. Only a part of 
New England's talent and initiative mi- 
grated to the Middle West in covered 
wagons. 

“I hear,” remarked an untraveled na- 
tive, “that back West, in Boston and Buf- 
falo and sech places, the’ is a good many 
more clerks and white-collar folks than 
they used to be; and as fer the women, 
the’s not so many doin’ housework.” He 
was quite correct about office workers, but 
the proportion of women with gainful oc- 
cupations has increased only a little— 
from 24.3 per cent in 1910 to 25.3 per 
cent in 1930. The number of women in 
factories has actually been decreasing 
since 1920, and the number in domestic 
service again increasing. 

Such broad trends are pictured in 
Figure 1, which shows for 1910, 1920, 
and 1930, the percentage distribution of 
gainfully occupied persons, male and fe- 
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male, in the United States as a whole, 
and in an urban center, New York City." 
In Figure 2, on a logarithmic scale, is 
plotted the number of workers in each 
major field of occupation by decades since 
1870. During these sixty years the num- 
bers in all of these fields except agricul- 
ture have increased more rapidly than the 
population. This rate of increase has 
been least in domestic service, manufac- 
turing, and mining; more rapid in trade 
and transportation, and in professional 
service; and most rapid in clerical 
service. 

Trends within the professional service 
group are shown in Figure 3. Note the 
vast increase of teachers, from about 120,- 
000 to 1,100,000, almost ten-fold; the 
still more rapid rise in the proportions 
of technical engineers, nurses, draftsmen, 
musicians, artists, actors, chemists, libra- 
rians, and authors; the obsolescence of the 
veterinarian; and the relative decline in 
the traditional learned professions, medi- 
cine, the ministry, and law. Apparently 
some of the work formerly done by physi- 
cians has been handed over to trained 
nurses; by ministers, to teachers and social 
workers; and by lawyers, to clerks or to 
business specialists. 


III 


More striking even than the trends in 
specific callings are the changes that 
have been taking place in the numbers 





1 Figure 1 is from cg vd Trends in New 
York City, a brochure depicting trends in 110 
occupations in this urban center, and listing also 
60 occupations which have shown an upward trend 
nationally; prepared by the Personnel Research 
Federation and published by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1933. Figures 2 and 3 are reproduced from Recent 
Social Trends in the United States, Vol. 1, Chapter 
VI, by Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith Givens: 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933. The other figures 
are from recent unpublished reports on methods 
of euying, secupetinnst trends, prepared for the 
Carnegie Corporation by the staff of the Personnel 
Research Federation. 
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United States and in New York City. 
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ABILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


(a) engaged in different kinds of work, 
(b) serving different functions, (c) on 
different occupational levels. 

Think first of basic differences in kinds 
of occupation. It matters a great deal 
whether the opportunities are waxing or 
waning in occupations demanding prim- 
arily ability to work with people, com- 
pared with the opportunities in kinds of 
work which call mainly for skill in ma- 
nipulating ideas or written symbols, or 
tools and mechanisms; or which demand 
mainly physical strength and endurance. 

Thanks to technology and to power, a 
lessening proportion of the world’s work 
is being done by the firm muscles of un- 
skilled laborers. And this trend will 
continue. There is another equally im- 
portant consequence of industrial evolu- 
tion. The number of opportunities has 
been growing in numerous occupations 
such as managing, selling, nursing, teach- 
ing, social work, in which effectiveness 
in personal relations is indispensable. To 
be sure, many of these essentially social 
occupations are at the moment over- 
crowded. But by and large, there is more 
unemployment and hardship among me- 
chanics and craftsmen than among den- 
tists and doctors, beauticians, waiters, 
scout executives and, in general, people 
whose function it is to minister to some 
sort of personal need, for health, for edu- 
cation, for religion, or for sociability 
rather than for things. 

The drift toward personal service oc- 
cupations—many of them quite new— 
will undoubtedly continue. It may be 
greatly accelerated. Some economists say 
that we have passed from the world-old 
era of scarcity of goods into a period of 
surplus. Of foods, fuels, clothes—the 
means of subsistence—there are for the 
first time in history enough for all and 
to spare. Still more can be produced as 
the demand grows, with a decreasing in- 
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crement of labor. No wonder that the 
economic machinery of production and 
distribution has suffered a serious disloca- 
tion, in this unheralded change to a sur- 
plus economy. No wonder that long ac- 
cepted axioms of economics are being re- 
examined. Our present concern is not, 
however, with the fact of this great 
change, but with its implications regard- 
ing future occupational opportunities, and 
the kinds of education best suited to pre- 
pare young people of today for these op- 
portunities of tomorrow. 

If my inferences are sound, we shall 
see a continuing increase in the number of 
opportunities for work with people: 
serving their wants, supervising their 
joint efforts, getting their hearty coopera- 
tion, managing them, persuading them, 
instructing them, helping them in one 
way or another. 

The abilities most essential in these oc- 
cupations of the future will be abilities in 
personal and social relations. 

The education of the future must pro- 
vide, then, more specifically and usefully 
than heretofore, a kind of training to de- 
velop proficiency in the best ways of liv- 
ing and working together. 

Suppose that a great commercial or vo- 
cational high school should frankly recog- 
nize that the occupations of typing and 
bookkeeping, although much more easily 
taught, are vastly more overcrowded and 
underpaid than the selling occupations, 
and should undertake to fit the majority 
of its graduates to become superior sales- 
people. This would require among other 
things training in human understanding, 
self-control, personal insight, sincerity, 
tact, essential courtesy, clearness and sim- 
plicity of statement, and all that goes to 
make up a real person with whom cus- 
tomers prefer to deal. The curriculum 
might have to provide for improvement 
of superficial details of posture and bear- 
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Fig. 2—Trend of Occupations in the United States, 1870-1930. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


ing, voice and diction, as well as of the 
fundamentals of emotional control, ap- 
preciation of motives, and integrity in 
personal relations. My point is this: the 
graduates would come through better 
equipped to enter selling occupations, and 
numerous other callings as well! Success 
in any of the personal service occupations 
presupposes real ability in personal and 
social situations. Education of those who 
are to engage in them must first be an 
education of the personality, overtly 
social. 
IV 

To improve and enrich personalities, 
to help persons to become more accept- 
able and more effective in their social 
contacts, is a concern of counselors as well 
as of educators. The need for this diffi- 
cult service is seen from another angle 
when we pass in review the trends of 
relative growth or decline of occupational 
groups serving different functions in the 
total national economy. 

Six main functions are:— 


1. Primary production of raw materials, 
as in agriculture, mining, lumber- 
ing, and fishing. 

2. Processing, or converting raw mate- 
rials into tools, clothing, food, and 
consumption goods. 

3. Transporting raw and finished prod- 
ucts from where they originate to 
the ultimate consumer. 

4. gee oa a merchandising and financ- 
ing the exchange of goods. 

5. Administering and managing the en- 
terprises concerned with these func- 
tions. 

6. Serving, in functions other than the 
above, consumers’ personal needs, 
as for health, education, religion, 
recreation, and other forms of pro- 
fessional and personal service. 


There have been striking changes in 
the relative numbers of persons engaged 


in these six major functions. See Fig- 
ure 4. In 1930, about ten million more 
persons were following gainful occupa- 
tions than in 1910. Yet in spite of the 
vast growth in amount and value of goods 
produced—the index of production in- 
creased 86 per cent!—only two million 
more workers than in 1910 were ab- 
sorbed in occupations related to the pri- 
mary production of raw materials, their 
processing or preparation for consump- 
tion, and their transportation to their 
final place of use. (Functions 1, 2, and 
3.) Meanwhile there was an increase of 
five million in the number who found 
work in trading in these goods and in the 
clerical and managerial occupations in- 
volved in administering all these different 
enterprises. (Functions 4 and 5.) There 
was also an increase of three million in 
the number engaged in caring for the per- 
sonal needs of the population of 122 
million. 

The proportionate increases are ap- 
proximately as follows: — 
Primary Production, Processing, 

and Transportation. ...... 6 per cent 
Trade and Administration. . .80 per cent 
Professional and Personal Ser- 

WHE .ccccccccccccocsers 50 per cent 
Population as a whole...... 33 per cent 


This general picture indicates that 
scientific and technological improvements 
have made it possible for the increased 
quantity of food and goods needed by a 
33 per cent greater population to be 
gtown, made, and transported by but a 
6 per cent increase in workers. Mean- 
while, with changes of income and modes 
of life, the population has given employ- 
ment to a 50 per cent greater number of 
public, professional, and personal ser- 
vants. The tremendous growth in quan- 
tity of goods used and in the organiza- 
tion of all forms of business and govern- 
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ment has required an increase of no less 
than 80 per cent in the number of ad- 
ministrators and traders, including man- 
agers, engineers, accountants, clerks, and 
salespeople. 

These are truly amazing changes. They 
merit examination in more detail. We 
have divided each of these six groups into 
sub-groups according to the level of skill 
or special training required in the differ- 
ent occupations. It appears that the num- 
ber of artisans in skilled trades increased 
28 per cent in twenty years—not quite as 
rapidly as the population. The number 
of machine operatives and other semi- 
skilled workers increased 50 per cent. 


But there has been an increase of only 
21 per cent in the number of unskilled 
laborers. 

It was not in the factories, however, 
but on the farms that the relative de- 
crease in the number of unskilled workers 
was most marked. There were roughly 
the same number of farm owners, man- 
agers, and tenants in 1930 as in 1910; but 
thanks to intensive specialization, to ad- 
vances in scientific agriculture, and to the 
tractor, the hay-loader, the milking ma- 
chine, and other labor saving aids, these 
farmers were raising much larger crops 
and running their establishments with 
the help of nearly two million fewer 
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These are merely samples of the kinds 


Between 1970 and 1930 the number of 
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laborers.’ In the factory work of process- 
ing the products of the farms and forests 
and mines, the number of unskilled 
laborers increased 27 per cent; of semi- 
skilled operatives, 32 per cent; and of 
skilled artisans, 30 per cent. 

In transportation the number of work- 
ers, including chauffeurs as well as rail- 
way operatives, increased 36 per cent; 
while the number of foremen, inspectors, 
agents, etc., increased 65 per cent. The 
number engaged in the communication 
services, such as telegraph and telephone, 
actually doubled in twenty years. 

The functions of trading, administer- 
ing, and professional and personal ser- 
vice, as we have already observed, have 
been absorbing relatively larger and larger 
proportions of the population. 

The number of laborers and porters 
connected with trade increased 29 per 
cent, while the army of salesmen, clerks, 
and other employes increased 70 per 
cent. 

The administrative function in 1930 
required 44 per cent more managers than 
in 1910; 97 per cent more engineers, cer- 
tified public accountants, and other pro- 
fessional workers; and 136 per cent more 
clerical assistants. 

Most striking of all are the changes in 
the professional and personal service 
functions. Here the number in the pro- 
fessions proper increased 48 per cent, and 
in the semi-professional group—trained 
nurses, social workers, laboratory assist- 
ants, librarians, actors, etc.—517 per cent; 
while on the lower occupational levels 
the workers in personal service occupa- 
tions more than doubled in number. 

These broad trends will, of course, not 
all continue at the same speed. A few of 
them are already showing a reversal of 





1 Most of this decrease occurred between 1910 
and 1920. 


previous tendencies. But in general they 
strongly confirm the inference that educa- 
tion should concentrate more realistically 
on its task of developing well-rounded, 
acceptable, effective personalities. 

The tremendous growth in the occupa- 
tions concerned with trading suggests also 
that the schools might well undertake to 
be much more specific and informing in 
what they teach about the nature and 
practices of business. What fraction of 
the boys and girls leaving school today 
know, for instance, that in fixing the 
prices to be charged in a dry goods or 
department store, the mark-up is figured 
as a percentage of the selling price, not 
of the wholesale cost to the dealer? How 
many know that such a mark-up of 15 
per cent is not quite enough to pay the 
wages of the retail clerks and the other 
employes, to say nothing of the rent, in- 
terest on capital, advertising, and all the 
other expenses connected with running 
the business; that if there is to be enough 
in the till to pay the manager of the store 
for his time and the owner enough to 
encourage him to keep the store going, 
the mark-up has to be about 38 per cent 
of the retail value; or that the shortages, 
the breakages, and the mark-downs that 
have to be taken when the goods move 
too slowly, ordinarily bring the gross mar- 
gin between retail receipts and purchase 
costs to about 30 per cent? Or that in 
the grocery business a 20 or 22 per cent 
mark-up is enough, while in specialty 
shops selling style goods, the mark-ups, 
and the mark-downs too, have to be much 
larger if the business is to stay open? Do 
the young graduates understand the most 
elementary principles of trade and mer- 
chandising, and of business economics? 
How well have they learned to judge 
values in what they buy for their own 
use? Or how to budget and manage 
their own expenditures judiciously? 

[14] 
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These are merely samples of the kinds 
of things that schools will teach, as edu- 
cators continue to adjust curricula more 
closely to the needs of present day living. 
For our problems are increasingly eco- 
nomic, Our occupations increasingly con- 
cerned with commerce and finance. 


Vv 


Now, contrast the higher level and the 
lower level occupations,—the harder and 
the easier to learn. Some kinds of work 
can be learned by almost anyone. Others 
require education or apprenticeship, tal- 
ent, or special abilities. It will be useful 
here to distinguish only two levels. On 
the lower level, in the most easily learned 
occupations, is an army of workers,— 
machine tenders, unskilled laborers, and 
other employes doing simple routine jobs, 
most of which can be satisfactorily per- 
formed by people without special talent, 
without education, with little intelligence 
beyond that of a high grade moron, and 
with only such manual dexterity or skill 
as these workers can ordinarily acquire 
during a few weeks of supervised prac- 
tice on the job. In contrast to the trades, 
these minimal ability occupations rarely 
pay more than a bare subsistence wage, 
partly because everyone who has not 
found his métier in a more difficult or 
specialized calling is a potential competi- 
tor for any job on this bottom rung of 
the ladder. 

Among the 38 million males following 
gainful occupations in 1930, about six- 
teen and a half million, 44 per cent, re- 
ported minimal ability occupations! 

What an opportunity for counselors to 
guide some of these millions away from 
this lower level, into training for more 
valued kinds of employment! 

The proportion following occupations 
which require only minimal abilities has 
been definitely changing for the better. 
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Between 1920 and 1930 the number of 
men in these lower level occupations in- 
creased only 11.5 per cent, while the 
population increased 16 per cent and the 
number of men in higher level occupa- 
tions increased 17.3 per cent. 

The causes were complex. Some types 
of labor-saving machinery such as steam 
shovels, electric cranes, mechanical load- 
ers in coal mines, took burdens from 
human shoulders and jobs from laborers. 
Other new devices, as in cigar factories 
and in many machine manufacturing 
plants, increased the number of unskilled 
or semi-skilled operatives, machine ten- 
ders displacing skilled artisans. But com- 
plicated machines had to be designed, 
built, adjusted, and kept in repair by 
skilled workers. And so major techno- 
logical changes, notably in the printing 
and the textile industries, have tended to 
increase the number of both simple and 
difficult jobs while decreasing the oppor- 
tunities for workers of intermediate de- 
grees of ability. Moreover, technological 
changes have sometimes tended, as in the 
automobile industry, to decrease cost of 
manufacture and widen the market to 
such an extent that the labor saving in- 
ventions have produced, not a decrease, 
but an increase of work opportunities at 
all levels, lower, intermediate, and higher. 

The resultant of all these various ten- 
dencies is seen in Figure 5. Here the 
changes in the number of men in the 
higher and lower level occupations are 
compared. 

Note the relatively small increase 
(about five per cent) in the number of 
men in lower-level or minimal ability 
jobs in factories and industries engaged 
in processing, compared to the large in- 
crease (about 13.5 per cent) in the num- 
ber of men following higher-level occu- 
pations serving this same function. Even 
during this decade of rapid technological 
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Fig. 5—Ten Years’ Changes in Occupational Distribution of Males, by Function 
and Level, 1920-1930. 


The two columns at the left represent the numbers of men in occupations requiring education, 
apprenticeship, special training, or talent. These increased 17.3 per cent. Meanwhile the numbers 
in unskilled labor and in occupations that can be learned in a few weeks’ time, pictured on the 
right, increased only 11.5 per cent. The population increased 16 per cent. Note the relatively 
sree owt of sumbers in Testing end in Personal Sescice Functions; and the sclative decrease 
in Primary Production. The n of unskilled workers in factories (processing) remained 
almost stationary while the skilled increased nearly as fast as the population. 
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advance, during which the volume of pro- 
duction increased 50.9 per cent, the trend 
was clearly in the direction of increasing 
the opportunities on the intermediate and 
higher rather than the lowest occupational 
levels. 

The technocratic bugaboo seems to 
have been somewhat inflated. The power 
machine is not a wholly unmitigated evil. 

Nevertheless, there remains ample rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the over-all 
picture of occupational distribution. Prob- 
ably 9 or 10 millions of the men who 
have been following minimal ability oc- 
cupations are capable of learning to do 
more difficult and valuable kinds of work. 
In the middle ranges of skill, a somewhat 
similar situation prevails. Personal dis- 
satisfaction, boredom, worry, emotional 
instability and discontent, as well as eco- 
nomic loss, are often directly traceable 
to the fact that workers are drudging 
away at jobs which fail to call out their 
best capacities. 

What in a practical way can be done 
now to decrease this area of discontent? 
What can be done to increase the pro- 
portion of trained workers engaged in 
occupations more nearly corresponding to 
their potential abilities? 

“That man is idle,” said Emerson, 
“who might be doing something better.” 

This is a kind of unemployment prob- 
lem of which little is heard in a period 
of acute job shortage when millions of 
workers, representing all levels of ability, 
clamor for employment of any sort. But 
surely, from the standpoint of a sound 
social economy, one ideal should be to 
provide such a range of well-planned 
training opportunities that each one who 
works can be prepared to compete for a 
livelihood in an occupation somewhat 
commensurate with his talents, and to 
provide everyone also with information 
—the best obtainable—about employ- 
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ment opportunities and prospects, and the 
relative absorptive capacity of the differ- 
ent occupations and professions at his 
level of capacity. Then more men and 
women will train for work they can do 
well, in callings which offer better re- 
wards of pay and of job satisfaction. 

Provision of the needed opportunities 
for training is primarily the responsibility 
of educational administrators; but the 
task of observing both nationally and lo- 
cally the changing trends of occupational 
opportunity and of supplying students 
with the facts about relative demand and 
supply in the different occupations, a 
difficult but indispensable service, rests 
squarely on the shoulders of individual 
counselors. 

This occupational adjustment problem 
is quite as complicated as that of agricul- 
tural adjustment which is baffling some 
of the best brains in Washington. Never- 
theless there is every reason for facing it 
squarely and sensibly. And humbly. As 
a people we have neglected to provide 
students and workers with information 
regarding occupational demand and sup- 
ply, with educational and vocational 
guidance, training of the right sorts, 
placement facilities, or opportunities for 
occupational re-training and adjustment 
where adults are trapped in economic 
and technological changes of the indus- 
trial mechanism. All who recognize the 
directions in which the industrial and eco- 
nomic revolution of 1933 is now trend- 
ing, realize the magnitude of the task 
ahead, if the changing socio-economic or- 
der is not only to shorten hours and 
spread employment among all who are 
able and willing to work, but also to 
capitalize on available talents by prepar- 
ing a larger proportion of the population, 
in Maine, in Florida, in Oregon, to en- 
gage in kinds of needed work in which 
their abilities find full scope. 
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How to Use All the People to Do All the Work 
HAROLD F. CLARK 








MAGINE traffic at a busy corner with 
] no policeman on duty, no red or 
green lights flashing, and all traffic 
rules suspended. What happens? Theo- 
retically, perfect freedom to go where one 
pleases; actually, a jam that makes it im- 
possible to move at all. 

Without an occupational plan, without 
knowing the number of people needed in 
different occupations and making intel- 
ligent effort to guide the right people in 
the right numbers into these occupations, 
we have a situation not unlike a traffic 
jam. Some persons believe that this 
means complete liberty of choice, an ideal 
condition. The fact is, for most people 
the alternative to an occupational plan on 
the part of the community or state is not 
freedom but the lack of freedom. 

This article discusses the planning of 
occupational distribution so that at all 
times it will be possible to use all the 
people to do all the work. 


II 


Occupational planning is mecessary 
today in any type of economic order. 
Some people would have us think it is a 
result of capitalism, socialism, commu- 
nism, or some other particular type of eco- 
nomic order. From our standpoint this 
is quite erroneous. The demand for the 
study of occupational trends grows out of 
the increasing complexity of our eco- 
nomic order. It has little or nothing to 
do with the particular type of that order. 
As long as every man is largely self-suf- 





ficient occupational planning is superflu- 
ous. If each farm produces all of its 
own food, clothing, cultural goods, and 
other items, that is unit planning. When 
the industrial world begins to specialize 
and Detroit makes automobiles, Pitts- 
burgh makes steel, and Lowell produces 
textiles, then it becomes vitally important 
to know something of the number of peo- 
ple needed to produce textiles or auto- 
mobiles or any other item. As long as 
there are only a few occupations and each 
person is fairly well informed regarding 
them, any guidance or study of trends is 
perhaps not called for. Increasing spe- 
cialization has made guidance and plan- 
ning more and more essential. It has 
reached the stage today where every com- 
munity should have the facilities and 
technique for estimating the number of 
people required in each occupation at any 
time. It should have an occupational 
plan. All of this, of course, proceeds on 
the assumption that we are going to use 
all the people to do all the work. 
Economists who study the problem of 
occupational distribution rank it very 
high among all those things necessary to 
bring economic welfare. Frank W. 
Taussig says, “The removal of all artificial 
barriers to choice of occupation is the 
most important goal for society.” Thomas 
Nixon Carver, another outstanding econ- 
omist, declares that “the redistribution of 
human talents is the purpose of educa- 
tion.” He further says, “The most con- 
structive program for improving the dis- 
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tribution of wealth is an educational pro- 
gram for improving the occupational dis- 
tribution of human talent.’’” H. D. Hen- 
derson of Cambridge University says, 
“Equal natural ability should command 
an equal reward in all occupations.” 
Gustav Cassel of the University of Stock- 
holm writes: ‘“The economic principle re- 
quires that all labor shall be used where 
it gets the highest wage. This require- 
ment is met when there is only one price 
for all labor of the same character and 
quality; when this labor gets the same 
wage in all the different branches of 
production in which it is employed.”” A. 
C. Pigou of Cambridge University says: 
“Any failure from equality in the wages 
paid the same labor at different points 
probably indicates a distribution of labor 
other than the distribution most favor- 
able to the national dividend.” 


All of these economists are saying that 
one distribution of workers is better 
than another. They are telling us that the 
proper distribution of people in occupa- 
tions is enormously important to the eco- 
nomic welfare of any country. 


As soon as the question of planning 
occupational distribution is mentioned 
many people raise the objection that it is 
impossible to use all the people we have. 
If this criticism is true it is a serious mat- 
ter. From one standpoint we might say# 
if it is impossible to use all the people, 
why bother with who is going to get the 
jobs? Why make any effort to estimate 
trends in occupations? Why try to 
estimate the number of people to be 
trained? From another angle one might 
argue that if there is not work enough it 
will be all the more important to have 
the proper people doing that work, but 
fortunately no such alternative must be 
faced. One of the few things about 
which we can be quite positive is that 
there is more work to be done in the 
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United States than the present number of 
people can possibly do. We need more 
things and more services than we can pos- 
sibly provide for ourselves. 


Many people have feared that the 
rapid introduction of machinery would 
displace so many men that it would not 
be possible to find work for all. It can- 
not be too emphatically stated that even 
if new and completely automatic ma- 
chinery were to be introduced into every 
factory of the land, unemployment would 
still be unnecessary. As a matter of fact 
we want to continue reducing the number 
of people required to accomplish any 
particular amount of work. We want a 
smaller and smaller number of people 
working in any one industry. A brief 
reference to past trends will throw light 
on this point. 

Ill 

In 1790 perhaps 90 per cent of all the 
people in the United States were engaged 
in providing a very meagre amount of 
food, clothing, and shelter. This, of 
course, left only 10 per cent to provide 
all of the other services and commodities 
needed. If it were still necessary to have 
90 per cent of the people in these basic 
fields, these items would be about all that 
would be available. On the other hand, 
if 5 or 10 per cent of the people could 
provide all of the food, clothing, and shel- 
ter needed, many people would be avail- 
able to provide a long list of other goods. 
The movement has been in this direction 
ever since 1790 and there is every reason 
to think and to hope that it will continue. 

From recent calculation it has been 
estimated that it would take 15 billion 
people working 10 hours a day with the 
equipment available in 1790 to produce 
the textiles of 1930. If only the hand- 
loom and other hand equipment were 
used some such fantastic number as this 
might be necessary. The estimate may 
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be greatly in error, yet if the number 
were only 1/100 or even 1/1000 of the 
figure above it would still reveal the great 
progress made in producing textiles in 
the last 140 years. That progress is nec- 
essary to an increasingly higher standard 
of living, both in the consumption of 
goods and in the number of persons re- 
quired to produce them. In any calcula- 
tion of occupational trends we should 
hope for smaller and smaller numbers in 
any given occupation. Whatever society 
can do to increase the rate of change 
which makes it possible to carry on a 
given occupation with fewer people 
should be encouraged. Of course, if such 
changes take place and society has no 
plan for what these people are going to 
do when released, serious unemployment 
may result. There is no possible gain in 
discharging half of our people in the 
textile industry and having nothing else 
for them. Any occupational planning 
worthy of the name must see to it that 
there is a place for every person in the 
community regardless of the increasing 
efficiency at which any given industry is 
carried on. To be able to deal with this 
question is of the very essence and pur- 
pose of occupational planning. 

Perhaps one or two other illustrations 
will make clear the enormous change that 
has occurred and indicate that there is no 
mecessaty reason why further changes 
should be feared. How many people 
would it take to produce 800 million 
bushels of wheat if hand methods were 
used largely? If the land were plowed 
with an instrument that had only a little 
iron point; if a log or a rock were used 
to break up the clods; if the wheat were 
sown by hand, cut with a scythe, bound 
and shocked by hand, and threshed with 
a flail or by the feet of oxen, how many 
men would it take to produce 800 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat? Estimates vary, 


but one very good calculation indicates 
that it would take almost as many people 
to produce this wheat by such means as 
are now employed on all the farms to 
produce everything. It would take al- 
most as many people as are employed in 
all manufacturing industries. If 140 
years ago someone could have described 
modern methods of wheat production, 
people would doubtless have said they 
could never be introduced because so 
many people would be thrown out of 
work. It would be preposterous to say 
that textile machinery has thrown 15 bil- 
lion people out of work or that agricul- 
tural machinery has thrown 30, 40, 50, or 
100 million out of work. 

Such illustrations should make it much 
easier to see that great changes have been 
going on. All too many times in the past 
much of the suffering due to these 
changes has been borne by unemployed 
workers. It is high time that such 
changes be introduced under a definite 
plan, after arrangements have been made 
to care for the people discharged. 


IV 


It is all very well to say that we should 
estimate the number of people needed in 
different occupations and make plans for 
the changes so as to use all the people 
to do all the work. But more specifically, 
what are some of these things that people 
will be doing after far better machinery 
is installed? No one knows in detail. It 
would be just as difficult for us to picture 
the occupational distribution of 1990 as 
it would for the citizen of 1790 to pic- 
ture our situation. It is possible, how- 
ever, to make fairly careful studies of our 
communities as they now exist and to 
decide on some of the new things that 
would be likely to develop. The guess 
of one individual may well be inaccurate, 
but certainly a method could be set up to 
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use the combined intelligence of a great 
variety of experts that would lead to 
highly reasonable estimates. Later, under 
the discussion of a plan for the commu- 
nity and the nation, some suggestions will 
be made for setting up a detailed plan- 
ning body. 

More specifically, what will the peo- 
ple do if industry becomes more and 
more efficient and discharges hundreds of 
thousands or even millions of people now 
employed in manufacturing? It is fairly 
safe to assume that the growth of new 
services will absorb a large proportion of 
these people. Undoubtedly many new 
inventions will be developed that will in- 
crease the need for certain commodities, 
but it is far more probable to expect the 
great future increases in employment to 
take place in the service occupations. The 
possibilities are so enormous that for 
periods as long as anyone here will ever 
be interested there will be any conceiv- 
able amount of available work. We can 
probably quickly list work to keep many 
hundreds of millions of people busy for 
several hundred years. 

What are some of these service occupa- 
tions that in the years to come may have 
many more people in them? The field of 
health, as one illustration, may be enor- 
mously increased. Certain recent estimates 
have indicated that perhaps not one per- 
son in three received adequate medical at- 
tention in the United States. There are 
perhaps 150,000 doctors and probably a 
total of almost a million people engaged 
in health work in one form or another. 
These numbers might be increased many 
times. We might even have two or three 
million people employed in health ser- 
vices. The time will probably come 
when the major effort will be given to 
preventing all diseases and to keeping 
people well. 

The field of education may show enor- 
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mous increases. Instead of the million 
or million and a quarter people now en- 
gaged in this field we may well have two, 
three, or even five million people. Instead 
of having an inadequate and poorly sup- 
ported educational system for a few 
yeats, we may have an adequately organ- 
ized program, making available educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the entire 
life of all citizens. This, of course, does 
not mean compelling people to use it, but 
simply providing it. 

The field of travel provides an almost 
unlimited opportunity. The time may 
come when we shall decide that the most 
efficient way to teach geography is to take 
every child to the various countries of the 
world as a part of his geography lesson. 
We might decide that the most efficient 
way to teach a foreign language is to have 
the student live and travel in the foreign 
country. The number of people it would 
take to perform even these simple things 
will extend into many, many millions. If 
we assume that the average person on a 
three-month trip to Europe spends 
$1,500; if we further assume that $1,500 
is an average annual income for people 
working in transportation, we might de- 
cide that it would take 10 or 15, perhaps 
even 20 million people working to see 
that all of the people got to Europe once 
a year. This is not advocated as a desir- 
able thing. We simply mention it to in- 
dicate some of the enormous possibilities 
in the field of travel for using the energy 
of people when it is released from pro- 
viding food, clothing, and shelter. 

The physical remaking of our cities 
will require many millions of people. The 
effort to build a beautiful civilization in 
all its aspects would demand the best ef- 
forts of exceedingly large numbers over 
very long periods of time. Such a list of 
possible things to be done can be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. We can dis- 
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miss once and forever the possibility that 
within the next few hundred years man- 
kind will necessarily run out of things 
that need to be done. 


Vv 


When the question of planning occu- 
pational distribution is raised, many per- 
sons are disturbed for fear that, if given 
freedom to choose, all the people will 
enter a few occupations. This is a totally 
needless fear. It is important, however, 
to consider whether people will choose 
the correct occupations in about the cor- 
rect numbers. On the surface it would 
seem nothing short of miraculous to ex- 
pect the correct number of people to 
choose each occupation without using any 
force or persuasion. The longer the 
problem is studied the less surprising it is 
to expect approximately correct choices. 

It is quite true that if, at the present 
time, occupations were opened up freely 
there would be a great overcrowding of 
a few favorite occupations. The very 
fact that it is not unusual to find 20, 30, 
or occasionally even as high as 50 per 
cent of the boys in a high school class 
planning to enter medicine or engineer- 
ing, indicates what might happen. It is 
exceedingly important not to misinterpret 
this fact. Hundreds of thousands of boys 
choose to enter medicine because it has 
been a protected field. Being protected, 
it has had exceedingly high rewards. The 
people entering it have had high educa- 
tion. It has had high social status. But 
what would happen if the number enter- 
ing medicine were slowly but persistently 
increased year after year until the reward 
were approximately the same as that re- 
ceived by people of comparable ability in 
other fields? What would happen to the 
social standing of occupations if income 
became approximately equal? If the 
amount of education were about the same 





might not the social status in many cases 
become about the same? 

In other words, may not the very 
freakish distribution of choice at the pres- 
ent time be more the indication of arti- 
ficial barriers to occupations than an in- 
dication of any natural bent toward a 
particular type of work? There are the 
strongest of reasons for thinking that if 
opportunities to enter all occupations 
were entirely equal, about the correct 
number would enter each occupation. We 
should have to move very slowly toward 
this condition. But if after a long period, 
large numbers of people still insisted on 
entering a given occupation, that fact 
might well be taken to indicate that it 
was more desirable than others and that 
the income from it should be, and should 
be expected to be, correspondingly lower 
than in other occupations. The increas- 
ing numbers desiring to enter would con- 
tinue until the numbers would drive the 
income so low that there would be an ad- 
justment. 

Why does this not happen at the pres- 
ent time? The answer is quite simple. 
The artificial barriers to entering an oc- 
cupation prevent it from happening. Lack 
of education, lack of opportunity for 
education, lack of knowledge where the 
desirable occupations are, lack of actual 
and effective means of entering those oc- 
cupations,—these are the things that pro- 
duce the occupational distribution we 
have. A study of the trends of the num- 
ber of people needed in each occupation, 
if based upon an adequate social theory, 
would be a great step toward improving 
the economic welfare of the country. If 
there is equality of opportunity, if there 
is complete information, if there are no 
barriers to any occupational groups, there 
is every reason to think that people will 
choose the correct occupation in about 
the correct number. 
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On many sides one hears the sugges- 
tion that the natural interest of the in- 
dividual will prevent anything like a 
proper occupational distribution. The 
assumption seems to be very widespread 
that most individuals have some deeply 
rooted preference for this occupation or 
that. Given all the social situations that 
are effective at any time, that is, of course, 
quite true, but the very purpose of cal- 
culating the trends in occupations and of 
setting up an occupational plan is largely 
to control these social conditions. There 
are possibly such things as natural 
biological interests in particular occupa- 
tions. But it is certainly unreasonable to 
assume that in the great majority of cases 
the human organism could possibly have 
become biologically adjusted to a partic- 
ular occupation. To the occasional man 
it may make much difference whether he 
works in a grocery store or a hardware 
store, but to nine men out of ten a dif- 
ference of $5 a week in wages would 
probably swing the scale either way. In 
other words, a very little social planning 
ought to be able to get approximately the 
correct number of people into grocery 
stores and hardware stores. The same 
seemingly is true of most of the people in 
most occupations. As to the 50 million 
people who would like to be gainfully 
employed, perhaps 48 or 49 million of 
them would have the interest or natural 
capacity to indulge in a rather wide range 
of occupations, limited perhaps more 
sharply by the level of ability. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if any very large num- 
ber of people would not be deflected 
from one occupation to another by change 
in wage rates, change in the social status 
of occupations, change in pleasant work- 
ing conditions, etc. There is no reason 
to think that the natural interests of man 
will bar approximately correct occupa- 
tional distribution for any society that 
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wants to calculate the number of people 
needed and to set up adequate means to 
carry out the plan. 


VI 


Perhaps a word should be said about 
the importance of wages in estimating the 
number of people to send into an occupa- 
tion. Needless to say, we do not take 
the position that the wage is the only or 
necessarily the most important thing 
about an occupation. But for large num- 
bers of people it is sufficiently important 
to provide a method of increasing or de- 
creasing the numbers entering the occupa- 
tion. Among the socially desirable oc- 
cupations those that are highly paid in- 
dicate that at least in the current estima- 
tion of that society the particular service 
is valuable. This value may well have 
been created by artificially controlling the 
number, a possibility in regard to prac- 
tically all the professions. Most of the 
people for one reason or another have to 
enter skilled or unskilled or clerical work 
or farming. The large numbers of peo- 
ple who are forced because of economic 
conditions to enter these fields send down 
the wage rates. An adequate plan of 
social guidance would attempt to move 
more people into the higher paid fields. 
This attempt would continue either until 
we could not find further people who had 
sufficient ability to get into the higher 
paid fields or else until the wage rates 
had been brought down to the level of 
other occupations. 

Any calculation of the number of peo- 
ple needed in different fields must pro- 
ceed on the assumption either that private 
interests are to be protected or else that 
the greatest common good is to be ad- 
vanced. It seems inconceivable that 
when the issue is faced fairly any answer 
could be given other than that guidance 
is for the good of the entire society and 
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is not to protect the privileged position 
of any group or occupation. The wage 
level prevailing in any occupation will be 
an enormously important indication as to 
whether the numbers in that particular 
field should be increased. In special 
cases other factors might lead to a differ- 
ent answer. But usually a study of oc- 
cupational trends as they should be would 
clearly point toward moving more peo- 
ple into the higher paid occupational 
groups. These groups will naturally at- 
tempt to defend their privileged position. 
If the planning bodies start on the 
assumption that they are going to use all 
the people to do all the work all the time 
and that they will use the people in the 
places of greatest social need, high wages 
will play an important part in determin- 
ing fields into which more people will be 
moved. 
Vil 


There is one objection to any mention 
of occupational planning which should 
be answered. If the topic is raised in al- 
most any group someone will quickly say 
there is no point in calculating the num- 
ber of people who should enter different 
occupations, because it would interfere 
with individual freedom to do anything 
about it. If this were true it would con- 
stitute a very grave and perhaps fatal ob- 
jection to any attempt at occupational 
planning. The objection arises out of a 
misconception of the nature of freedom 
in the modern world. The implication is 
that if you leave people alone they are en- 
tirely free at the present time. A boy who 
has no money in a coal mining town in 
West Virginia is perfectly free, according 
to this assumption, to enter Harvard 
Medical School. 


As a matter of fact, most of the people 
in the United States at the present time 
do not have any effective freedom in the 
choice of their occupation. They do not 


know where the desirable occupations are 
and even less do they know where they 
are likely to be. We would say that a 
study of trends and even a planning com- 
mission is necessary in order to get any 
effective freedom. Far from providing 
free choice of occupation to every one at 
the present time, perhaps 90 per cent of 
all the occupations are closed to 90 per 
cent of all the people because of either 
lack of information or lack of opportun- 
ity. Almost any reasonable planning body 
would enormously increase the range of 
information and greatly increase the 
range of effective freedom of choice in 
regard to occupations. The effort will 
not be to force people into an occupation; 
the effort will be to set up planning 
bodies that will collect adequate informa- 
tion about all occupations and will make 
that information help each person get 
into the occupation where he can do best 
for himself and best for the country. 


VIII 


AN OCCUPATIONAL PLAN FOR THE 
NATION 


There should be a master occupational 
plan built for the entire United States. A 
central statistical agency in Washington 
should, on the basis of all the estimates 
prepared by the local bodies and on the 
basis of any and all general information, 
prepare a master plan estimating the 
number of people that will be needed in 
each occupation at various periods of the 
future. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that this plan must be based upon 
the assumption that all of the people are 
to be used to do all the work. As soon 
as this basis is determined, unemployment 
obviously becomes impossible. 

Approximately two million people a 
year would normally enter occupational 
life. How should they be distributed in 
order to benefit themselves to the greatest 
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amount and to bring the greatest good to 
society? No one living can answer that 

uestion. It seems strange that with all 
of the other information available about 
agriculture and about industry, we know 
so little about the occupational life of our 
population. Most of the choices of these 
two million people will be made blindly. 
They will drift into occupations because 
no plans have been made either by the 
individual or by society to see that they 
are encouraged to get into the best pos- 
sible place. 

This master occupational plan should 
pay particular attention to these two mil- 
lion people who are entering occupational 
life each year. Every occupation in the 
country would be listed, and the number 
of people who should enter each occupa- 
tion during the following 12 months. 
There should perhaps be two variations 
of the plan. One of the variations would 
give the numbers that we think actually 
will enter each occupation during the 
course of the next 12 months. Another 
version should give the number that we 
think should be encouraged to enter. 


This master plan should have not only 
the two versions mentioned above, but 
should include many other items as well. 
The average wage in each occupation 
should be recorded, together with some 
indication of the range of wages, the 
wages after different lengths of working 
time, the average rate of promotion, and 
in every case the total life earnings. Not 
only should there be a picture of the oc- 
cupation as all indications point it will be 
at the end of the 12-month period, but a 
preliminary estimate should be made for 
5 years in the future, for 10 years, for 
25 years, and perhaps a rough guess for 
even a longer period. 

Information regarding unemployment 
in each of these occupations, the rate of 
turnover, and the method of entrance 
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should be provided. In other words, 
there should be a complete statistical pic- 
ture of the occupational life in the 
nation. 

IX 


AN OCCUPATIONAL PLAN FOR THE 
COMMUNITY 


There should be an occupational plan 
for each community in the United States 
including the same general items men- 
tioned above. It should have at least the 
number of people employed in each oc- 
cupation, the number which will enter 
during the next 12 months, the number 
we think there should be in the occupa- 
tion, the number we think should enter, 
the estimates for various periods of the 
future, estimates of wages, rates of prog- 
ress, and other pertinent information re- 
garding the occupation. In other words, 
there should be an adequate occupational 
manual prepared for every community in 
the United States. 

This occupational plan for the com- 
munity should be put into unified form 
by the teacher of guidance or the coun- 
selor. Needless to say this individual 
will not be expected to do the detailed 
work. Methods must be worked out by 
which this information will constantly be- 
come available to him. A plan should be 
set up so that every occupational group 
is organized. Each occupational group 
should send in an estimate of the number 
of people needed during the following 12 
months in its particular field. If there 
ate 1,000 people who will be available 
for work and the combined estimates 
from all of the occupations provide for 
only 500, obviously an adjustment will 
have to be made. The machinery should 
be available for calling in representatives 
of all occupational groups and seeing that 
the estimates are revised so that the full 
1,000 people will be taken care of. 

In the case of many occupations one set 
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of estimates will be prepared by the rep- 
resentatives of labor and the other by the 
representatives of the employers. The 
estimates from the employers will spring 
from a desire to have a large number of 
people available and will consequently 
tend to be large; the estimates from the 
employes will tend to be small. The dif- 
ficulty of harmonizing estimates of dif- 
ferent groups will have to be faced. Who 
is to make the final estimates? It is ex- 
ceedingly important to see that a constant 
flow of information comes in to the office 
of the occupational expert in the com- 
munity. On the basis of all the expert 
information and the estimates from all of 
the groups a plan should be prepared 
using all the people to do all the work. 
This should be submitted to an advisory 
group representing all the occupations 
and should be ratified as the tentative oc- 
cupational plan of that particular com- 
munity. It may be, of course, that one 
community will place 10 people and send 
990 to adjoining communities to work. 
All such matters should be taken care of 
consciously in the plan. 

Some people will object to the pos- 
sibility of making such estimates because 
they conceive of planning as something 
static. Any static plan would be doomed 
to failure before it began. Theoretically, 
each of these estimates would be con- 
stantly changed. If an adequate statisti- 
cal staff were available they actually 
would change any time any new item of 
information came in, and practically 
many of them would change every few 
days. Even though the official plan had 


been adopted for a period of a year it 
would always be corrected and kept up to 
date. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
then, that such a manual involving spe- 
cific instructions regarding all occupations 
and a community plan should be prepared 
immediately in every community. The 
question will be asked, Can this be done 
before the state and national plan are pre- 
pared? The answer is No! It cannot be 
done adequately; but the lack of a state 
and national plan does not excuse any 
community from starting and having 
its own community plan. The best pos- 
sible way to get the state and national 
plan is to get as many communities as 
possible to begin immediately to make 
their own plans. 


D4 


If any scheme of studying occupational 
trends is to be effective it must be backed 
up with an occupational plan. There is 
reason to think that there is more work 
available than will ever get done. It is 
up to the people in each community to 
ptepare an occupational plan for that 
community. These plans should be com- 
bined and adjusted into a state plan and 
the state plans should be adjusted into a 
national plan. It is only thus that we 
shall be able to get the maximum use of 
all of our human resources. It is only 
thus that we shall have effective freedom 
of choice of occupations for every in- 
dividual. It is only thus that we can use 
all the people to do all the work at all 


times. 
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sions does the future hold the 

greatest promise? Which will 
be the least overcrowded when the boys 
and girls now making their plans have 
completed training? 

These questions are being asked, more 
insistently than ever before, by educators 
and counselors, young people and parents, 
as they scan the horizon for signs of 
changing trends. 

Every counselor is alert to employment 
opportunities in his own community. 
Many local studies have been made, based 
on industrial surveys, interviews with em- 
ployers, and examination of employment 
statistics. In addition, nation-wide trends 
in occupational demand have been ob- 
served by comparing the data from suc- 
cessive censuses of occupations. A few 
regional studies have also been attempted. 
These are all valuable. They supplement 
each other. The local studies provide es- 
sential realistic information. But rela- 
tively few young people stay on and work 
in the communities where they grow up. 
In the interest of the majority, the coun- 
selor wants the facts regarding occupa- 
tional trends in the larger area and the 
nation as well as in his own city or coun- 
ty. There is need for intimate informa- 
tion about local conditions and also for a 
comprehensive and far-sighted approach, 
in order to estimate reliably the future 
demands for workers in the various occu- 
pations. 

A considerable number of these broader 
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studies of occupational trends have been 
made, but for one reason or another they 
have fallen short of full usefulness. This 
article and bibliography will, therefore, 
not only review work in this field, but it 
will also review the kinds of information 
which may make the study of occupa- 
tional trends more useful to vocational 
counselors and others who must have re- 
liable estimates of future occupational 
demand. 

The term occupational trends refers 
first of all to trends in the demand for 
workers who, by virtue of ability and 
training, are able to carry on various 
groups of functions. Common usage has 
given distinctive occupational names to 
these groups of functions. The most 
practical measure of demand for, let us 
say, electricians is the number of elec- 
tricians actually employed. 

Upon discovering that the number of 
men employed as electricians had in- 
creased at a given rate during the past 
two decades, one might be tempted to 
estimate next year’s and even the next 
decade’s demand merely by projecting 
this curve. But as many investigators 
have failed to realize, the problem is not 
nearly so simple as that. This single 
trend has to be appraised in its total eco- 
nomic setting. Why has demand for 
electricians increased? What are the pros- 
pects of those industries upon which they 
depend for employment? How are tech- 
nological changes affecting demand? We 
must discover the forces which have de- 
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termined the direction of a particular 
trend line and take into consideration 
changed conditions which may alter the 
trend. Valid forecasts of occupational 
demand are, nevertheless, possible. 

Even if we knew that in one year hence 
in a certain city the size of New York 
25,000 persons would be employed as 
compositors, 2,900 as architects, 1,800 as 
morticians, and so on down the list, this 
information by itself would still be of 
limited value to vocational counselors and 
school administrators. Figures on future 
demand give only a partial indication of 
the number which can be absorbed into 
a given occupation. Absorptive capacity 
depends not only on changes in demand 
but upon other factors, such as the turn- 
over rate within the occupation; occupa- 
tions in which people remain a compara- 
tively short time have, other things being 
equal, a high absorptive power. It is 
necessary, therefore, to develop a measure 
of the turnover rate in each occupation. 
Moreover, we should know something of 
the active labor surplus. In some cases 
a greatly increased demand does not drain 
the reservoir of workers already trained 
but idle, while in other occupations a 
slight upturn reveals an immediate need 
for newly trained people. 

The study of occupational trends is not 
the only way to arrive at estimates of the 
probable absorptive capacity of occupa- 
tions, but it probably must be used at 
least as a complement to any other 
method, such as special vocational surveys 
which aim to ascertain, among other mat- 
ters, the relative employment opportuni- 
ties in numerous lines of work. The lat- 
ter approach by itself, however, tends to 
be myopic. It reveals something about 
the present and immediate future; it can 
tell us little regarding probable employ- 
ment opportunities in the long pull. In 
this connection local, close-to-the-ground 


surveys have an important place in com- 
plementing thorough studies of occupa- 
tional trends. 


Trends in Occupational Distribution 


The first section of our bibliography 
lists a selection from among the studies 
that have been made of the changing oc- 
cupational distribution of the working 
population, or in other words studies of 
changing demand for workers in the dif- 
ferent occupations. By far the common- 
est approach has been to plot decennial 
census data (66) from 1930 or 1920 
back as far as 1820 in one case (42) but 
more ordinarily to 1870 or 1900. The 
point most emphasized is the relative shift 
from productive industries to service oc- 
cupations. These studies of occupational 
trends based on decennial census data are 
essentially studies of changing demand. 
For the sake of clear thinking, however, 
it should be realized that the census yields 
data of supply, not demand, since enu- 
merators inquire about customary line of 
work, not (except in 1930) actual em- 
ployment. Nevertheless, these data have 
been used as measures of demand on the 
safe assumption that over long periods of 
time supply follows demand fairly closely. 
The increase in the numbers of trained 
nurses, professional engineers, librarians, 
and electricians, as well as the decreasing 
numbers of cigar makers, stonecutters, 
and practical nurses, can be accounted for 
primarily by changes in the demand for 
their services. 

The numerous studies of trends of oc- 
cupational distribution in the United 
States as a whole represent an amazing 
duplication of effort. All use approxi- 
mately the same obvious methods with 
minor variations (it seems a popular in- 
door sport to invent new occupational 
groupings), and all reach about the same 
conclusions. 
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Some of this effort could have been 
better spent in tracing trends in smaller 
geographic units, as has been done in 
Philadelphia (41), Pittsburgh (2), Min- 
nesota (17), and New York City (33, 
40). Similar unpublished studies have 
been made in Boston, Atlanta, California, 
Michigan, and elsewhere. 

Some attention has been paid to special 
groups. Occupational trends in demand 
for women workers have been described 
in a number of articles and books (5, 9, 
14, 18, 29, 34, 35), and the National 
Urban League studied shifting of the oc- 
cupational distribution of Negroes (13). 

Our bibliography does not include the 
many publications, chiefly studies of a 
single occupation, which cite decennial 
census data in order to illustrate the 
changing numerical importance of this oc- 
cupation. Studies purporting to show 
changing demand in relation to supply of 
workers in various lines of activity (for 
example, 68, 73, 86) will be found in 
section III of the bibliography. 

The decennial census is probably the 
best single source of data, but it is not the 
only source. The Census of Manufac- 
tures (65), biennial since 1919, gives 
data on actual employment (demand) in 
the manufacturing industries. Our sta- 
tistics of employment have been vastly ex- 
tended and improved during the past 
thirteen years through the efforts of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
other state and federal agencies. From 
one point of view it is unfortunate that 
employment statistics are invariably clas- 
sified according to industry rather than 
occupation, but even so they are extremely 
valuable when used in order to rectify 
and i ize the general lines of 
trend revealed by occupational census sta- 
tistics. Sources of data and evaluations 
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of these sources are cited in section II 
of the bibliography. 


Relating Supply to Demand 


Findings with regard to occupational 
trends in the demand for workers are of 
gteater immediate usefulness to voca- 
tional counselors when the relationship 
of supply to demand is known. Al- 
though less important to long-time trends, 
for immediate purposes it is important to 
know the extent to which the supply of 
qualified persons diverges from the de- 
mand for them in each occupation. Ac- 
tual count of numbers employed and 
numbers available is the first of two pos- 
sible approaches. The second and prob- 
ably more practicable way of ascertaining 
the relation between supply and demand 
is through the use of indexes of the 
labor market. 

Supply and demand for teachers have 
been examined by innumerable investiga- 
tors, although there is room in our bibli- 
ogtaphy for but a few (69, 73, 75, 85, 
90, 92, 95, 96,98). Following Bucking- 
ham’s (69) pioneer work, most of these 
were confined to a single school year, de- 
fining demand as the number of new 
teachers actually absorbed during that 
year. Parenthetically, this might better 
have been called “absorptive capacity” 
than demand. In attempting to measure 
supply, investigators ordinarily gathered 
figures on numbers graduating from 
teacher training institutions or in other 
ways qualifying for teaching licenses, and 
they usually estimated numbers of trained 
teachers migrating from other localities. 
In general, data on demand were rather 
accurate and easy to obtain; those on sup- 
ply were deficient. The most fundamen- 
tal criticism of this group of studies re- 
lates to their isolated character; the great 
majority picture conditions for one year 
only, disregarding all that has gone be- 
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fore. Coxe’s (73) investigation of teacher 
demand in New York State should be 
noted as one of several exceptions. As 
bases for predicting future needs for new 
teachers, Coxe traced changing demand 
over a period of years and took accession 
rate into consideration. 

A number of occupational groups have 
attempted to study ‘supply and demand” 
(e.g. 86, 87) with the main purpose, it 
would appear, of convincing others that 
the occupation in question was sadly over- 
crowded. They generally conclude with 
recommendations for restricting the num- 
ber of entrants. The procedure is as sim- 
ple as it is untrustworthy. Data are pre- 
sented (usually from the census of occu- 
pations) to show the very rapid rise in the 
number of persons identified with an oc- 
cupation. This is the supply—and auto- 
matically the oversupply, since it is usu- 
ally assumed, without supporting data, 
that demand could not possibly have risen 
so fast as supply. Conclusion: the occu- 
pation is therefore disastrously over- 
crowded. The Committee on the Grad- 
ing of Nursing Schools (72) spent $35,- 
000 to estimate, on the basis of past rates 
of entrance and survival, the supply of 
nurses in 1965, without getting adequate 
data of demand at any time! Not to be 
outdone, the Commission on Medical 
Education (79) extended their estimate 
of the future supply of physicians to 
1980 and concluded that, “If the present 
rate of supply is continued the number 
of physicians in excess of indicated needs 
will increase.” Unfortunately, no such 
elaborate statistics of these “indicated 
needs’’ were presented. 

The potential supply of workers in an 
occupation includes: those at present 
employed; those previously employed but 
now unemployed; those who have pre- 
pared or are in training; those who could 
transfer with a minimum of special prepa- 


ration. Sources of supply statistics are 
varied. Among them are: the decennial 
census; special censuses of unemployment 
(107, 109, 111, 114, etc.); professional 
associations and labor unions (53, 56, 59, 
60, 80); special governmental agencies, 
for licensing, etc., (44, 74, 78, 96). 
There are, however, few direct figures 
of supply which are sufficiently satisfac- 
tory for comparison with demand data. 
Not only must they be reasonably com- 
plete, but also they should be up-to-date, 
since the major usefulness of supply-de- 
mand comparisons is an immediate one. 
This leads to the search for current indi- 
rect indicators of the state of the labor 
market in different occupations—of the 
relationship between supply and demand. 
A number of such indicators may be 
suggested. Public employment services 
have made some headway in this direction 
through the development of ratios of (a) 
number of jobs offered by employers to 
(b) number of persons applying for jobs 
(99, 102, 113). In this connection it is 
encouraging to note that the Stewarts 
(119) make provision for labor market 
ratios in their plan for standard statistical 
procedures in employment exchanges. In 
spite of several obvious difficulties this 
approach holds much promise, especially 
in view of the probable growth of public 
employment services. Bezanson (103) 
developed methods of measuring changes 
in opportunities for employment in cer- 
tain well-defined occupations by a record 
of the space devoted to advertising for 
persons to fill such positions. Another 
indication of the supply-demand relation- 
ship is the proportion of unemployed to 
employed persons in various occupations. 
Sampling censuses of unemployment yield 
the necessary data, but since these are 
made infrequently and irregularly, the 
method is not as yet very practicable. 
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Finally, since earnings are held to be in 
part at least determined by the relation 
of supply to demand (137), variations in 
the average earnings of persons in an oc- 
cupation might reveal changes in the sup- 
ply-demand relationship. This approach 
does not appear promising, however: 
earnings data are difficult to gather, and 
in any event the lag is probably too great 
between supply-demand changes and 
earnings changes. 

It should be made clear that the indi- 
cators described do not reveal long-time 
trends of the demand-supply relationship. 
For example, the changes which have oc- 
curred since 1929 in labor demand and 
supply are largely of a cyclical nature. 
The demands for various types of goods 
and services are affected differently by 
cyclical changes in general business ac- 
tivity. Unemployment of 30 per cent of 
professional engineers during a period of 
deep economic depression may not indi- 
cate, from the far-sighted point of view, 
as serious maladjustment between demand 
and supply as unemployment of only 15 
per cent in some other lines of work. 
When business picks up there may be an 
actual shortage of engineers, while unem- 
ployment in the other occupations may 
still remain at the depression figure. An 
isolated picture of the relation of supply 
to demand at any one time should not be 
taken too seriously. 

In summary, the usefulness of studies 
of trends in demand is enhanced by com- 
parison with supply. Since direct counts 
of supply are difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible, the development of indexes of the 
supply-demand relationships in the vari- 
ous occupations seems to be the most 
practicable approach. Of far greater im- 
portance, however, is the relating of 
trends in demand to the forces which 
bring about these trends. 
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Factors Influencing Demand and Supply 


The many studies of changing occupa- 
tional distribution of the working popu- 
lation are valuable from a number of 
points of view, but they have not yielded 
information of great usefulness to voca- 
tional counselors interested in future oc- 
cupational opportunities. The studies 
have pictured very definite trends in the 
demand for workers possessing various 
skills and abilities; but they have provided 
no sound basis for forecasting probable 
trends in future demand. To do this it 
is necessary to relate the trend lines to 
indexes of the forces which determine 
them, to take into consideration all fac- 
tors which affect demand. A start in this 
direction was recently described by 
Slocombe (37). 

No brief review can adequately discuss 
all the forces making for changing de- 
mand or influences affecting supply. But 
references of special value in this con- 
nection are cited in section V of the bibli- 
ography. 

Trends in the demand for workers in 
particular occupational groups are related 
to many matters. Cyclical swings in gen- 
eral business affect various occupations 
differently (154). Demand curves should 
therefore be related to indexes of general 
business conditions (140, 153, 168). 
More important still, they should be re- 
lated to indexes of activity in particular 
industries or other employing units (37, 
47, 62, 181), and to indexes of worker 
productivity (55, 167, 173, 174, 189). 
Changes in consumer demands (127), 
changes in per capita wealth (22, 146, 
151), migration of industries (164), 
technological improvements (55, 131, 
144, 145, 152, 158, 170), earnings, and 
even variations in the rate of population 
growth (125, 151, 186), bring about 
changes in the demand for workers pos- 
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sessing varying types of skills and abili- 
ties. 

Technological improvements, such as 
increased mechanization, improved pro- 
cesses, and production reorganization, 
have probably received more than their 
share of attention as factors influencing 
occupational demand. Technological 
changes, while important, are only a part 
of the total picture. And they by no 
means invariably result in the displace- 
ment of labor; on the contrary, when de- 
mand for the product is elastic they some- 
times increase employment opportunities. 
Ford’s mass production techniques, for 
instance, opened up new markets which 
might have lain untouched for decades. 
Technological improvements, whether re- 
sulting in decreasing or increasing de- 
mand for workers, do usually affect the 
internal character of an occupation, often 
without changing its customary name. 
Special studies are needed, particularly by 
vocational educators, to ascertain these 
changes. 

Although our primary emphasis is on 
occupational demand it must be pointed 
out, for the benefit of those particularly 
interested in supply-demand relationships, 
that numerous factors act to restrict or 
augment the supply of workers qualified 
for the various occupations. Some of 
these are: knowledge of opportunities, 
level of earnings (130, 137, 146, 156, 
183), educational facilities and require- 
ments (137, 147, 172, 177, 184), ability 
requirements (3, 166, 184, 185), social 
status of the occupation (166), age re- 
strictions (128, 134, 162, 187), legal re- 
strictions (139, 163, 177), control by 
professional guilds or labor unions (132, 
161, 190), character of immigration 
(133, 138, 171, 182), and length of 
working life (80, 142, 159). 

Returning now to consideration of 
trends in demand, it should be clear that 


we may project these trends only when 
we know the conditions which brought 
them about. Estimates of future demand 
must be made not only on the basis of 
past trends, but also in light of all the 
conditions which influence demand for 
workers. 

Final steps necessary in order to make 
studies of occupational trends really use- 
ful must include the making of estimates 
of future absorptive capacity. Since the 
number of people finding employment in 
an occupation during any one year de- 
pends not only on changes in demand but 
also on the number dropping out because 
of death, age, marriage, or other reasons, 
we must use a measure of occupational 
turnover. Actual counting of numbers 
annually dropping out is, with the excep- 
tion of a few occupations, impracticable. 
This, however, is no great obstacle, since 
indirect measures are possible. For in- 
stance, Giles and Lyall (80) in an excel- 
lent study of absorptive capacity of occu- 
pations in Victoria estimated turnover 
from a census age distribution of work- 
ers. From the distribution they calcu- 
lated the normal working life of work- 
ers (age at which the number of workers 
is reduced to one-half the maximum), 
and divided the total number of workers 
by this value. 

Figures on trend of demand and rate 
of replacement in an occupation can be 
made to yield estimates of future absorp- 
tive capacity. The occupation will absorb 
both from the existing labor surplus and 
from the flow of newly trained personnel. 
The size of this labor surplus will, from 
the immediate point of view, determine to 
some extent the need for newly trained 
workers. Advisers who think in terms of 
careers rather than of immediate employ- 
ment opportunities are less impressed 
with present supply-demand relationships 
and are more interested in long-time 
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HOW OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS ARE STUDIED 


trends in demand. Studies of occupa- 
tional trends, when properly rectified and 
safeguarded, will yield practical and use- 
ful forecasts. 
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tions. 
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domestic and personal service has not quite 
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35. President's Research Committee on Social 
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tional Patterns,” by Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith 
B. Givens; Chapter XIV, “Activities of Women 
Outside the Home,” by S. P. Breckinridge; Chap- 
ter XVI, “Labor Groups and the Social Structure,” 
by Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck. 


36. Recent Economic Changes in the United States. 
Report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President's Conference on Unem- 
ployment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1929, v. 1, 
Ch. Hl, part I, pp. 79-95. 

Based chiefly on census of manufactures data, 
this chapter describes disappearance of old indus- 
tries, and growth of new industries, such as elec- 
trical, airplane, radio, chemical, and rayon. 

37. Slocombe, C. S. Occupational Distribution— 
Past and Future. Personmel Jour., Dec. 1933. 

Traces trends in numerical importance of func- 
tional occupational groups and occupations, and 
relates these to changes in importance of indus- 
tries, and changes in productivity of workers. 


38. Smith, Fred C. Opportunities for Work in 
a Machine Age. New York: Amer. Education 
Press, 1933, 30 pp. 

Considerable emphasis is given to relative o 
portunities in many lines of work. Quotes analy- 
sis of 1920 and 1930 census figures made by Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. 


39. Sogge, T. M. Industrial Classes in the U. S. 
in 1930. Jour. of Amer. Stat. Assn., 1933, 28: 
199-203. 

Regroups census occupational designations into 
the following industrial classes: Farm laborers, 
Farmers, Proprietors and Officials, Professional, 
Lower salaried, Servants, Industrial wage earners, 
and Unclassified. Shows changes in distribution 
of working population into these classes in 10-year 
intervals from 1870 to 1930. 


40. Ten Years’ Change in Occupational Distribu- 
tion, Personnel Service Buli., Sept. 1932. 
A comparison of occupational census figures, 
showing percentage increase or decrease in num- 
of men and women in various occupations from 
1920 to 1930. Data are given for New York City 
and for the country as a whole. 


41. Welch, Emmett H. Employment Trends in 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: State Employment 
Commission of Penn., 1933, 103 pp. 

Part I deals with the broad movements of labor 
demand and supply in occupations in Philadelphia. 
Part II analyzes the changes in demand for labor 
in various manufacturing industries, 1899 to 1929. 


42. Whelpton, P. K. Occupational Groups in the 
U. S., 1820-1920. Jour. of Amer. Stat. Assn., 
1926, 21: 335-343. 

se: To secure comparable series from 1820- 
1920 of the number of workers in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and eight other important groups. 
Describes inadequacies of census enumerations, 
and their correction through estimates. 


II. Statistics of Worker Demand and Supply 


43. Apprenticeship in Building Construction. 
U. S. Bur. of Labor Stat. Bull., 459, 1928, 133 pp. 

Discusses supply of trainees and apprentice 
quotas. 
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44. Biennial Survey of Education. Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education. Latest available survey, 
published 1931, covering years 1928-1930. 
Volume II gives detailed statistics of number of 
students and teachers in city school systems, uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, etc., en- 
rollments in various types of courses, etc. Vol. I 
includes articles on commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, art, medical, engineering education. 


45. Commission on Medical Education. Prelimin- 
ary Report, New Haven: Jan. 1927, 90 pp. 

Discusses ages of physicians, location of recent 
graduates, reasons advanced for uneven distribu- 
tion, medical facilities in cities, specialization of 
physicians, and supply of physicians. 

46. Course of Factory Employment in New York 
State from 1921 to 1930. N. Y. State Dept. of 
Labor, Special Bull. 171, 1931, 177 pp. 

Three series, index numbers of employment, in- 
dex numbers of payrolls, and index numbers of 
average weekly earnings, are presented for each 
of 65 industries and groups of industries over a 
period of 10 years. 


47. Federal Reserve Bulletin. Published monthly 
by Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Regularly contains statistics on factory employ- 
ment and payrolls (by industries), industrial pro- 
duction, wholesale prices, construction contracts 
awarded, commercial failures, etc. 


48. Gies, William J. Dental Education in the 
U. S. and Canada. Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Bull. 19. New York: 
Carnegie Found., 1928, 692 pp. 

Gives number and distribution of dental prac- 
titioners, statutory requirements for dentistry and 
medicine, and salaries of teachers. 


49. Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924-1926. 
U. S. Bur. of Labor Stat. Bull., 439, 1927. Section 
on Sources and Character of Existing Employment 
Statistics, pp. 125-155. 

Describes status of employment statistics in 1926. 


50. Handbook of Labor Statistics: 1931 Edition. 
U. S. Bur. of Labor Stat. Bull. 541. Section on 
Employment Statistics, pp. 139-212. 

Summarizes employment statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission (for Class I steam railroads), and the 
following states: Ark., Calif., Ill, Iowa, Md., 
Mass., Mich., N. J., N. Y., Okla., Penna., Texas, 
and Wis. 


51. Hurlin, Ralph G., and Berridge, William A. 
Employment Statistics for the U. S. New York: 
Russell Sage Found., 1926, 215 pp. 

How to collect employment statistics; how to 
tabulate payroll statistics; how to build up an 
index of employment or earnings. Part I recom- 
mends a plan for national collection of employ- 
ment statistics and describes their uses. 


52. Index of Employment in Manufacturing In- 
dustries. Fed. Res. Bull., Dec. 1923, 9: 1272- 
1279. 

Describes development of an index of employ- 
ment based on payroll statistics of employment 
gathered by U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, several state labor 
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departments, Federal Reserve Board of Philadel- 
phia, and other agencies. 


53. Medical Education in the U. S. and Canada. 
Annual presentation of educational data in the 
August numbers of Jour. of Amer. Med. Assn. 

Presents data on numbers enrolled in medical 
schools, number graduating annually (by states), 
number of deaths among physicians, etc. 


54. Peebles, Allon. A Survey of Statistical Data 
on Medical Facilities in the U. S. Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, Publication 3, 119 pp. 

A compilation of existing material concerning 
the number and distribution of practitioners; in- 
stitutions; and governmental and private health 
organizations. 

55. Report of the Advisory Committee on Em- 
ployment Statistics. U. S$. Bur. of Labor Stat. Bull. 
542, 1931. 

Part I summarizes methods of measuring em- 
ployment and unemployment, criticizes statistics, 
and makes recommendations for improvement. 
Part II surveys the field of technological unem- 
ployment. 


56. Results of the First Grading Study of Nursing 
Schools. New York: Committee on the Grading 
of Nursing Schools, 1929. Three sections. 

Questionaire study yielding great deal of in- 
formation about make-up of nursing schools, such 
as age of entering schools, numbers in training, 
and adequacy of schools. . 


57. Revised Indexes of Factory Employment and 
Pay Rolls. Fed. Res. Bull., Nov. 1929, pp. 706- 
716. 

Describes method of correcting factory employ- 
ment and pay roll indexes by biennial adjustment 
with Census of Manufactures. This correction is 
necessary because monthiy figures do not allow 
for opening of new establishments or closing of 
old ones. 


58. Seasonally Adjusted Index of Factory Employ- 
ment. Fed. Res. Bull., Nov. 1930. pp. 662-675. 
Describes method of adjusting the Board’s index 
of factory employment for regular seasonal fluc- 
tuations. Gives revised curve back to 1919. 


59. Shafroth, Will. Bar Examiners and Exam- 
inees. Pamphlet by the American Bar Assn. Sec- 
tion of Legal Education and Admission to the 
Bar, 1931, 8 pp. 

Number taking bar examinations for 1928, 1929, 
and 1930; number and per cent passing; number 
admitted by diploma without examination. 


60. State Board of Statistics. Jour. of Amer. Med- 
ical Assn. 

The results of state board examinations are pre- 
sented annually in one of the April or May issues. 


61. Stewart, Ethelbert. Trend of Employment of 
Men and Women in ed Industries. Mo. 
Labor Rev., April 1925, 20: 739-750. 

Compares trend in n of men and women 
employed in several industries from U. S. B. L. S. 


figures. Information usually given from 1907-24. 
62. Survey of Cue Business. Published 
amin a U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D 


Gives detailed statistics on employment, some 
in terms of indexes (Dept. of Labor and Federal 
Reserve Board), in some cases by number, and 
with a few labor union groups by percentage of 
membership employed; turnover figures; wages— 
earnings and rates. Monthly production figures 
are given for many industries. 


63. Tattershall, Louise M. Census of Public 
Health Nursing in U. S., 1931. Public Health 
Nursing, 1932, 24: 205-207. 
Special census shows 15,865 public health nurses 
in 1931, an increase of 42 per cent over number 
revealed by a census in 1924. 


64. Trend of Employment. Issued monthly by 
U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Gives monthly statistics of employment in manu- 
facturing industries, 13 non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, building construction, executive civil service, 
and Class I steam railroads. Data are given by 
states and cities. 


65. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bur. of the Census. 
Biennial Census of Manufactures: Washington: 
Supt. of Documents. 


66. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bur. of the Census. 
Decennial Census of the United States. Washing- 
ton: Supt. of Documents. 


67. Variations in Employment Trends of Male 
and Female Workers. Mo. Labor Rev., 1930, 31: 
19-28. 

Comparison of trends in employment of men 
and women in a number of industries over a 
period of years. 


III. Studies of Demand in Relation to Supply 


68. Admission to the Professions of Medicine and 
Law: A Comparison. Notes om Legal Education, 
July 1933. 
Contrasts the rates of increase in numbers of 
lawyers and physicians, as well as differences in 
ease of entry to the two professions. Assumes 
that the bar is oversupplied and should follow 
the lead of physicians in limiting entries. 


69. Buckingham, B. R. Supply and Demand in 
Teacher Training. Ohio State Univ. Studies, Vol. 
2, No. 15. Bur. of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 4, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univ., 
1926, 182 pp. 

Pioneer study of supply and demand for teachers. 


70. Burgess, May Ayres. More Census Figures: 
The Whole U.S. Amer. Jour. of Nursing, May 
1932. 

Describes increase in number of trained and 
practical nurses from 1920-1930 and gives number 
of nurses and population per nurse in each state. 


71. Burgess, May Ayres. Nurses and the Census. 
Amer. Jour. of Nursing, March 1932. 
Cites decennial statistics showing rapid increase 
of number of trained nurses. 
72. Burgess, yo Ayres. Nurses, Patients, and 
pt ong rf a Study of the Economics 
of Nursin sested 6 y the Committee on the 
Grading o Navies Schools, 1928, 618 pp. 
rts nationwide $35,000 “study of supply 
in nursing service.” Table of average 
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expectancy of professional life was constructed 
from questionaire data and from this and other 
information estimates were made of the probable 
number of nurses actively in the profession each 
year from 1925 through 1965. 


73. Coxe, W. W. Teacher Demand in N. Y. 


State. Albany, N. Y.: Bur. of Educational Meas- 
urements, State Educ. Dept., 1928. 23 pp. 
(mimeographed ) . 


Predicts need for new teachers on basis of trends 
in demand and accession rate. 


74. Crops and Markets. Issued monthly by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Following figures are given: Farm labor supply, 
per cent of normal; Farm labor demand, per cent 
of normal; Supply expressed as per cent of de- 
mand. Figures are given by states, larger geo- 
graphical divisions, and country as a whole. 


75. Eakin, Ruth M. Supply and Demand of 
Teachers in Calif., 1926-27. Bull. H-3, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: Div. of Teacher Training and 
Certification, Calif. State Dept. of Education, 1928, 
23 pp. 

Relation between supply of teachers available 
for placement in California for the first time in 
1926-27, and the demand for them. 


76. Engineering Education and American Industry. 
Nat. Ind. Conf. Board, Special Report No. 25, 
1923, 25 pp. 

By projecting census of numbers gainfully em- 
nF 4 estimates that 1,900,000 administrators, 
supervisors, and technical experts would be needed 
in industry by 1930. 

77. Failor, C. W. Occupational Maladjustment. 
Vocational Guidance Mag., Feb. 1933, 11: 209- 
211. 

Compares proportions of high school boys and 
girls who plan to enter given occupations with 
the proportion each occupation is of actual work- 
ing population, correction having been made for 
the selected character of the group. 


78. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Six- 
teenth Annual Report to Congress, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1932, 117 pp. 
Presents scattered data showing maladjustment 
between occupational distribution and numbers in 
training. 
79. Final Report of the Commission on Medical 
Education. New York, 1932. Chap. 3, The Sup- 
ply and Distribution of Physicians, p. 89-121. 
An attempt to forecast the probable number of 
physicians up to 1980, based on rate of entrance 
survival rate. “. . . There is an oversupply 
of 25,000 physicians in this country. If the pres- 
ent rate of supply is continued the number of 
physicians in excess of indicated needs will in- 
crease.” 
80. Giles, G. R., and Lyall, J. R. Occupations 
in Victoria. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1932, 73 pp. 
An investigation into the “normal” annual ab- 
sorptive capacity of occupations. 
81. Horack, H. C. Supply and Demand in the 
Legal Profession. Amer. Bar Assn. Jour., Nov. 
1928. 
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“Taking the normal family of five as the unit, 
the average for the U. S. is one lawyer to 172 
families, a very small community to be called upon 
to support a lawyer.” 


82. Joeckel, C. B. Supply and Demand in the 
Library Profession. Library Jour., Feb. 1, 1932: 
93-98. 


83. Lawyers Per Unit of Population. 
Examiner, July 1932, 1: 252-258. 

Some indications of an evening-up process go- 
ing on since 1920; that is, in the states which 
were most lawyered in 1920, there is a tendency 
to decrease the rates of lawyers to population, 
and those which were least Jawyered in 1920 have 
had some increase. 


84. Mayers, Lewis and Harrison, Leonard V. The 
Distribution of Physicians in the U. S. New 
York: Gen. Education Board, 1924. 

Discusses basic factors affecting distribution 
of physicians between town and country; accessi- 
bility and cost of medical service in rural areas; 
medical education and supply of physicians. 


85. Myers, A. F. A Teacher Training Program 
for Ohio. New York: Bur. of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., 1927, 144 pp. 
Studies 1925-26 output of teacher-training insti- 
tutions in relation to the 1926-27 demand and 
proposes state program of teacher training. 


86. Nurses: Production, Education, Distribution, 
and Pay. New York: Committee on the Grading 
of Nursing Schools, 1930, 36 pp. 

Traces rapid increase in number of nurses and 
assumes that this means an increasing oversupply. 
Data on earnings, uneven distribution, and varia- 
tions in supply for different fields of nursing. 


87. The Overcrowding of the Bar. Notes on 
Legal Education, pec 25, 1932. 

On the basis of census data, demonstrates that 
lawyers have increased numerically from 1900 to 
1930 faster than dentists, physicians, clergymen, 
or the general population. This is considered 
alarming in view of the “present overcrowded 
condition of the bar and the present huge enrol- 
ment in our law schools.” 

88. Palmer, Gladys L. Thirty Thousand in Search 
of Work. Philadelphia: Penn. State Employment 
Commission, 1933, 94 pp. 

A study of applicants at the State Employment 
Office in Philadelphia, with special emphasis on 
ne groups having a large active labor 
surplus. 


The Bar 


89. Palmer, Gladys L. Ten Overcrowded Occu- 
pations: An Analysis of Labor Surplus in Phila- 
delphia. Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Maz., Feb. 1934. 

Character of labor surplus in ten important 

occupations. 
90. Peik, W. E. The Training of Teachers in 
North Dakota. Reprinted from the Biennial Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
North Dakota, 1930, 71 pp. 

A survey of the number of teaching positions, 
the number of teachers new to the state, and the 
number of graduates of teacher-training institu- 
tions in the state. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


91. The Printing Industry and Instruction in Print- 
ing. New York: Board of Education, Vocational 
Survey Commission, 1932 (mimeographed). 

One of a number of thorough surveys aimed to 
fit vocational training to demands. One chapter 
pictures growth of the industry. 


92. Rankin, Marjorie. Trends in Educational Oc- 
cupations. New York: Teachers College Contrib. 
to Educ. No. 412, 1930, 83 pp. 

An examination of the waxing and waning occu- 
pations in the public school systems of certain 
cities in the U. S. from 1898 to 1928. 


93. Rogers, James Grafton. Overcrowding of the 
Bar. Reports of the Amer. Bar Assn., 1932, 57: 
679-684. 

After reviewing census figures and comparing 
law with other professions, concludes that an over- 
supply of the bar is indicated but is not proven. 
Discusses measures for improving quality and in- 
directly controlling quantity of entrants. 


94. Smith, Young B. An Address. Reports of 
the Amer. Bar Assn., 1932, 57: 668-678. 

Examines the assumption that the bar is over- 
crowded, and concludes that such is not the case, 
or at least that overcrowding is purely local. 


95. Steele, R. M. A Study of Teacher Training in 
Vermont. New York: Bur. of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., 1926, 111 pp. 

A study of the number of teachers needed in 
rural, high, and elementary schools of the state, 
in relation to the adequacy of present state 
teacher training facilities. 


96. Teacher Supply and Demand. Research Bull. 
of Nat. Education Assn., 1931, 9: 306-400. 

A national study of demand for teachers as 
related to supply. Demand for 1929-30 is defined 
as the number of newly appointed teachers who 
did not hold positions in 1928-29. Supply for 
1929-30 is defined as the number of persons who 
qualified for teaching during 1928-29. 


97. Too Many Actors. Literary Digest, Jan. 19, 
1929: 21-22. 

Describes survey which revealed that, of 150 
actors who played at some time during a year, 
59 played less than 4 weeks during whole year, 
half played less than 2 months, 29 played more 
than 6 months, and only 4 worked for more than 
40 weeks. 

98. Whitney, F. L. Teacher Demand and Supply 
in the Public Schools. Greeley, Colo.: Colo. State 
Teachers College, 1930, 139 pp. 

Sought to ascertain facts concerning teacher 
training situation in Colorado, particularly with 
reference to number of teachers supplied from 
training sources, and the number ied to take 
care of the annual turnover. 


IV. Indicators of the Demand-Supply 
Relationship 
99. An Index of the Labor Market. Fed. Res. 
Bull., Feb. 1926, 10: 83-87. 
Describes an index of the labor market based 
on employment office data. 


100. Berridge, William A. Employment and Buy- 


4% Power. Amer. Jour. Soc., 1929, 34: 1030- 
1 " 

Concerned chiefly with the problem of measur- 
ing unemployment volume. 


101. Berridge, William A. Employment, Unem- 
ployment, and Income of Labor in the U. S. Amer. 
Jour. Soc., 1931, 36: 933-940. 

- changes in the above during the year 
1930. 


102. Berridge, William A. Labor and the Busi- 
ness Cycle: Some Industrial Aspects. Rev. of 
Econ. Stat., July 1926, 8: 134-143. 

A number of indexes of the labor market are 

reviewed. 
103. Bezanson, Anne. Help-Wanted Advertising 
as an Indicator of the Demand for Labor. (Re- 
search Study VI, Industrial Research Dept., Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, Univ. of 
Penn.) Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1929, 
104 pp. 

Methods of measuring changes in opportunities 
for employment in certain well-defined occupa- 
tions by record of space devoted to advertising 
for persons to fill such positions. 


104. Bezanson, Anne. Labor Market Compari- 
sons: Turnover Rates in Four Metal Manufactur- 
ing Centers. Personnel Jour., 1927, 5: 387. 

Traces labor turnover rates from 1920 to 1927 
in four metal manufacturing centers. 


105. Clague, Ewan and Powell, Webster. Ten 
Thousand Out of Work. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Penn. Press, 1933, 188 pp. 

Analysis of unemployed persons doing made- 
work. Note especially sections on unemployment 
by industries and by occupations, pp. 30-31. In- 
dustrial wage-earners constitute the great bulk of 
these unemployed. 

106. Clay, Henry. The Course of Employment 
Since the War. Trans. Manchester Stat. Society, 
Session 1928-1929, 1-28. 

A study of unemployment figures in Great 
—_ from the end of the War to the latter part 
of 1928. 


107. Croxton, Frederick E. Unemployment in 
Buffalo, Nov. 1932. Special Bull. 179, State of 
N. Y., Dept. of Labor. (Surveys for 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 are reported respectively in Bulletins 
163, 167, and 171.) 

Unemployment surveys by enumeration of se- 
lected areas of the city. 


108. Grant, Albert and Cowley, W.H. A Tech- 
nique for Analyzing the Supply and Demand of 
Educational Workers. School and Society, May 
1929, 29: 618-20. 

Develops method for computing an index of 

the relation of supply to demand in the various 
subject fields in higher education. Illustrative 
data are from the files of the Bur. of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, Univ. of Chicago. 
109. Hansen, A. H., Petrowski, N. M., and 
Graves, Richard. Am Analysis of Three Unem- 
ployment Surveys in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth. Univ. of Minn. Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute, 1932, vol. 1, no. 6. 

Analyzes the two federal censuses of unemploy- 
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HOW OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS ARE STUDIED 


ment (April 1930, and Jan. 1931), and a local reg- 
istration taken Nov. 25, 1930. Gives distribution 
of unemployed by occupation (about 30), indus- 
try, age, education, etc., as found by local survey. 


110. Hill, A. C. C. Employment Statistics as 
Measures of Unemployment. Jour. of Amer. Stat. 
Assn., 1931, 26: 184-187. 

It is fallacious to interpret statistics of employ- 
ment as indices of unemployment. 


111. Hogg, Margaret H. The Incidence of Work 
Shortage. New York: Russell Sage Found., 1932, 
136 pp. 

Reports methods and findings of the New Haven 
unemployment survey made by the random sample 
method. The percentage inadequacy of the work 
supply in a grade is found by subtracting those 
at present at work in the grade from the usual 
workers and dividing by the workers usually in 
the grade. 


112. Hogg, Margaret H. Sources of Incompati- 
bility and Error in Employment-Unemployment 
Surveys. Jour. of Amer. Stat. Assn., 1930, 25: 
284-294. 

Suggests proper procedure in making surveys 
of unemployment. 


113. The Industrial Bulletin. Published monthly 
by the State of N. Y., Dept. of Labor. 

Section on Public Employment Offices gives ra- 
tios of number of persons registered at public 
employment services for each 100 job openings 
in 13 industrial groups. 


114. Industrial Research Dept., Univ. of Penn. 
Unemployment in Philadelphia. Release No. 9, 
1932. 

Results of a careful survey of unemployment in 
Philadelphia, May 1932. Gives the extent of 
unemployment in the various occupations. 


115. International Labor Review. Published monthly. 

Regularly contains statistical summaries of 
movements in the general level of unemployment 
and employment, and movements of wages in a 
number of countries. 


116. Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establish- 
ments. Figures released quarterly by U. S. Bur. 
of Labor Statistics. 

The rates shown represent the number of 
changes per 100 employes that took place during 
preceding quarter. Report gives accession rate, 
separation rates (quit, discharge, layoff, and 
total), and net turnover rate. 


117. Meeker, Royal. The Dependability and Mean- 
ing of Unemployment and Employment Statistics 
in the U. S. Harvard Business Rev., 1930, 8: 
385-400. 

In spite of their importance, unemployment and 
employment statistics in the U. S. are highly in- 
adequate and inaccurate. 

118. Some Recent Censuses or Estimates of Un- 
employment. International Labour Rev., July 1933, 
28: 46-61. 

Summarizes results of unemployment censuses 

in many countries. 


119. Stewart, A. M. and Stewart, Bryce M. Statis- 
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tical Procedure of Public Employment Offices. 
New York: Russell Sage Found., 1933, 327 pp. 

Analysis of practices in various countries and 
plan for standard procedure in the U. S. 


120. Surveys of Unemployment. Hand#ook of 
Labor Statistics, 1931 Edition. U. S. Bur. of 
Labor Stat. Bull. 541, pp. 158-192. 

Describes following unemployment surveys: 
Federal (1930 and 1931); Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co. (1930); Baltimore (1928, ‘29, '30); Buffalo 
(1929, '30); Bloomington, Ind. (1930); Cincin- 
nati (1929, '30); Philadelphia (1929, "30). 
121. Unemployment Among Organized Building- 
Trades Workers in Massachusetts. Mass. Dept. of 
Labor and Industries. Mimeographed monthly 
report issued for several years up to Dec. 1929, 
and discontinued after that date. 

Percentage of unemployed workers in all! build- 
ing trades as a whole, broken down by causes 
of unemployment. 

122. Unemployment. General Report. Vol. 1 and 
2. Fifteenth Census of the U. S., 1930. 

Results of the first federal census of unemploy- 
ment since 1909. 

123. Unemployment Survey of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Mo. Labor Rev., March 1931, 
48-55. 

Survey of extent of unemployment among indus- 

trial policyholders of Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


124. Van Kleeck, Mary. The Federal Unemploy- 
ment Census of 1930. Amer. Stat. Jour., 1931, 
March Supplement. 

Evaluates and criticizes 1930 federal census of 
unemployment. 


V. Factors Influencing Demand and Supply 


125. Age Distribution and Relative Earning Ca- 
pacity of Our American Population. Statistical 
Bull. of the Metropolitan Lije Ins. Co., August 
1928, 9: 1-4. 

Changes in the internal structure of our popu- 
lation—through steadily declining birthrate and 
recent cutting down of immigration—show them- 
selves in smaller proportion of young people and 
increased proportion at the older ages. 


126. Age Distribution of Gainful Workers in the 
United States, 1920 and 1930. Mo. Labor Rev., 
May 1933, 36: 1057-8. 

Compares age distributions of gainfully occupied 
in 1920 and 1930, from census figures. 

127. American Consumer Market: A Study by the 
Business Week. 

Series of articles starting in the April 27, 1933, 
number of Business Week describing how Ameri- 
cans spend their money for goods and services. 
128. Barkin, Solomon. The Older Worker in In- 
dustry. Albany: State of N. Y., Legislative Docu- 
ment No. 66, 1933, 467 pp. 

Thorough investigation into relations between 
age and employment. 

129. Bartlett, Lester W. Whither the Profes- 
sions? Religious Education, 1930, 25: 662-668. 

Discusses development and characteristics of 

professional guilds. 











OCCUPATIONS 


130. Bartlett, Lester W. and Neel, Mildred B. 
Compensation in the Professions. New York: 
Association Press, 1933, 187 pp. 

Compares incomes in various professions. Ex- 
cellent bibliography. 


131. Brief Presented for Comsideration with the 
Proposed Code of Fair Competition for the Cigar 
Manufacturing Industry. Washington: Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, 1933, 
26 pp. 

In the cigar industry mechanization has been 
accompanied by a decrease in total output. Pro- 
jects the trend in displacement of workers by 
machines. 


132. Carr-Saunders, A. M. Professions. Their 
Organization and Place in Society. Oxford, Eng- 
land: Clarendon Press, 1928, 21 pp. 

Discusses professional associations—their aims, 
weakness, and strength. 


133. Changes in Occupational Character of Immi- 
gration Since the War. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb. 
1927, 24: 249-255. 

Since the World War, and particularly since 
passage of the “quota” immigration acts of 1921 
and 1924, the tendency has been toward a sharp 
decrease in the proportion of unskilled laborers 
and a very sharp increase in the proportion of 
those with skilled trades, professions, or business 
training. 


134. Child Labor. Report of the Subcommittee 


on Child Labor. White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: Century, 
1932, 592 pp. 


Contains sections on extent of child labor and 
its occupational distribution, based on 1920 census. 
From 1910 to 1920 number of children under 16 
,. non-agricultural pursuits took a 26 per cent 

rop. 


135. Clague, Ewan and Couper, W. J. The 
Readjustment of Workers Displaced by Plant Shut- 
downs. Qwarterly Jour. of Economics, 1931, 45: 
309-346. 

Experiences of workers unemployed by perma- 
nent shutdown of two U. S. Rubber Co. plants. 
136. Clark, Harold F. The Economic Effects of 
Education. Indiana Univ., School of Education 
Bull., May 1928, 4: 39 pp. 

Statements by economists concerning relation- 
ship between education and supply and demand, 
with introduction by Dr. Clark. 


137. Clark, Harold F. Economic Theory and Cor- 
rect Occupational Distribution. New York: Bur. 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
1931, 176 pp. 

Argues that occupational distribution is correct 
when people of equal ability receive equal —_ 
in all occupations, and advocates breaking down 
artificial barriers that prevent such distribution. 


138. Commissioner General of Immigration, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. Asnual Reports. Washington: 
Supt. of Documents. 

Annual reports give statistics on immigration 
and emigration, by occupations. In the fiscal year 


1932 only 35,576 immigrant aliens were admitted 
and departures outbalance admissions by 67,719. 


139. Cook, Katherine M. State Laws and Regu- 
lations Governing Teachers’ Certificates. UU. S. 
Dept. of Interior, Bur. of Education, Bull. 19, 
1927. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1927, 296 pp. 

140. Cox, Garfield V. An Appraisal of American 
Business Forecasts. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1929, 88 pp. 

Checks accuracy of forecasts ot leading services. 
141. Cunliffe, R. B. Vocational Guidance That 
Functions. Vocational Guidance Mag., Jan. 1933, 
11: 160-166. 

Good discussion of rapid changes taking place 
in nature of occupations and jobs. 


142. Deaths of Physicians in 1920. Jour. of 
Amer. Med. Assn., 1921, 76:41. 

Gives annual mortality rate from 1902-1920 
and ages at which death occurred. 


143. Dial Telephone and Unemployment. Mo. 
Labor Rev., 1932, 34:235-247. 

The complete substitution of the dial telephone 
system for the manual system will apparently 
decrease op ee employment opportunities for 


operators by about two-thirds. 
144. Digest of Materials on Technological 
Changes and Labor Displacement. Mo. Labor 


Rev., 1932, 35: 1031-1057. 

Summarizes studies of technological changes as 
affecting the demand for labor in many lines of 
work. 

145. Displacement of Morse Operators in Com- 
mercial Telegraph Offices. Mo. Labor Rev., 1932, 
34: 501-515. 

The printer telegraph (teletype) has reduced 
the proportion of Morse telegraphers in commer- 
cial telegraph offices to 21.5 per cent of all 
operators. 


146. Douglas, Paul. Real Wages in the United 
States, 1890-1926. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1930, 682 pp. 

Traces trends in real wages of industrial and 
occupational groups. 

147. Edwards, Marcia. College Enrolment Dur- 
ing Times of Economic Depression. Jomr. of 
Higher Education, 1932, 3: 11-16. 

Registration statistics from 96 colleges and uni- 
versities in the U. S. from 1890 to 1930 compared 
with economic index. 

148. Gainful Employment and School Attendance 
of Children 10 to ma Years of Age. Mo. Labor 
_ Jul Jv 1933, 37: 

rom census - showing that from 
m. ~ 1920 the number of children from 13 to 
15 years of age gainfully employed in the U. S. 
decreased from 1,990,225 to 1,060,858, or 46.7 
per cent, and from 1920 to 1930 from 1,060,858 
to 667,118 or 51.1 per cent. 
149. Gies, William J. Dental Education. Cat- 
negie Found. for the Advancement of Teaching, 


Twenty-fifth Annual Rept. New York: Carnegie 
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HOW OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS ARE STUDIED 


Relation between decrease in attendance at den- 
tal schools and higher requirements. Enrolment 
figures for 1929-30 given. 

150. (Listing withdrawn because of delayed pub- 
lication. ) 

151. Gregory, Theodor. Population, Production, 
and Occupational Change. Fortin. Review, 1931, 
130: 137-149. 

Discusses effect of rate of population growth 
(and age changes) and productivity on demand 
for labor in different occupations. Points out 
that as financial wellbeing improves the “staple 
trades lose in relative importance to luxury or 
service occupations.” 

152. Haber, W. C. Industrial Relations in the 
Building Industry. WHarvard Univ., 1930. 

See pp. 27-48 for discussion of effect of new 

processes and new materials on building crafts. 


153. Haney, Lewis H. Business Forecasting. New 
York: Ginn, 1931, 378 pp. 

Methods of measuring and forecasting business 
conditions. 


154. Hansen, Alvin H., Bjornaraa, Dreng, and 
Sogge, Tillman M. The Decline of Employment 
in the 1930-31 Depression in St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, and Duluth. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 
Press, 1932, 34 pp. 

Employment trends shown by industry, by ex- 
tent of change, etc. Woodworking and furniture 
industry showed an employment decline of 42.2 
per cent, whereas food products industry de- 
clined only 4.3 per cent. The larger firms de- 
clined most. 


155. Help Wanted. Survey Midmonthly, May 15, 
1929, 62: 239-240. 

Relation between training requirements and 
supply and demand. 

156. History of Wages in the United States from 
Colonial Times to 1928. U. S. Bur. of Labor 
Stat. Bull. 499, October 1929, 527 pp. 

Lists all studies of wage rates and earnings 
made by the Bureau up to 1929. 

157. Hunt, E. E. An Audit of America. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1930, 203 pp. 

A popular summary of recent economic trends. 
Note particularly chapters on “How Industry Is 
Changing,” “How Labor Is Faring,” “How the 
National Income Is Distributed,” “A Bird’s-Eye 
View.” 

158. Inventions That Foster New Industries. 
N. Y. Times, Feb. 5, 1933, Section 8, p. 8. 

Presents partial list of recent inventions de- 
scribed by H. C. Parmelee. 

159. Joint Occupational Study—1928. New York: 
Actuarial Society of America, 1929, 191 pp. 

Tables give, among other data, the death rate 

per 1,000 by occupation. About 100 occupations 
are listed, chiefly in manufacturing industries, 
mines, agriculture, personal service. 
160. La Feyer, M. W. Workers, Machinery, and 
Production in the Automobile Industry. Mo. Labor 
Rev. 1924, 29: 735-760. 

Presents instances of reduction in number of 
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man-hours required to produce a finished auto- 
mobile because of increased production, increased 
efficiency in organization and equipment, and im- 
proved practices and methods in automobile manu- 
facture. 


161. Landis, Benson Y. Professional Codes. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 267, 1927, 108 pp. 


162. Latimer, Murray W. Relation of Maximum 
Hiring Ages to the Age Distribution of Employes. 
New York: Amer. Management Assn. Bull., Per- 
sonnel Series No. 3, 1930. 

Detailed discussion of age distribution of in- 
dustrial employes including analysis of census data 
from 1870 to 1920 inclusive. 


163. Legal Restrictions on Hours of Labor of 
Men in the U. S., as of Jan. 1, 1933. Mo. Labor 
Rev., 1933, 36: 1-10. 

Summary of legislation restricting hours of work 
of men. 


164. Location of Manufactures, 1899-1929. Wash- 
ington: Bureau of the Census, 1933, 67 pp. 

A study of tendencies toward concentration and 
toward dispersion of manufactures in the U. S. 


165. Lubin, Isador. The Absorption of the Un- 
employed by American Industry. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1929, 36 pp. 

An attempt, by the sampling method, to ascer- 
tain whether the industries and the service trades 
which have experienced so phenomenal a growth 
in recent years have been reabsorbing those work- 
ers who have been discharged from other indus- 
tries because their services were no longer re- 
quired. 754 dispossessed persons were interviewed. 
166. Menger, Clara. The Significance of Voca- 
tional Choices. Published by author, 5176 Ray- 
mond Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 1932, 177 pp. 

Note Chapter V, which deals with occupations 

in the light of their demands on intelligence and 
their social standing. 
167. Mills, Frederick C. Economic Tendencies in 
the U. S$. New York: Publications of the Nat. 
Bur. of Econ. Research, No. 21, 1932. See p. 
289 ff. 

Compares changes in physical volume of manu- 
facturing production, numbers of wage-earners, 
and general productive efficiency. 

168. Mitchell, Wesley C. Business Cycles: the 
Problem and Its Setting. New York: Nat. Bur. 
of Econ. Research, 1927, 489 pp. 

See especially pp. 290-325, devoted to Indexes 
of Business Conditions. 

169. Myers, Robert J. Occupational Readjust- 
ment of Displaced Skilled Workmen. Jour. of 
Political Economy, 1929, 473-489. 

A study of what happened to dismissed cutters 
in the Chicago clothing market. 

170. Norton, Henry Kittredge. The Agrobiolo- 
gist and the Unemployed. New Outlook, Oct. 
1933, 162: 43-45. 

“Within the next two decades we may *xpect 
some ten million men of those now making a 
living on the farms to be forced to seek a liveli- 








hood elsewhere,” because of the increasing appli- 
cation of scientific methods to agriculture and the 
inelasticity of demand. 


171. Occupational Trends in Immigration to the 
United States, 1928 to 1932. Mo. Labor Rev., 
March 1933, 36: 704-5. 
Contrasts the changing occupational character 
of immigration in 1928 and 1932. 
172. The Product of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
to the Board of Education, Jan. 1931, p. 28. 
Reveals that about 75 per cent of those leaving 
during the junior high school years take jobs 
demanding training of less than a week. 


173. Productivity of Labor in 11 Manufacturing 
Industries. Mo. Labor Rev., 1930, 30: 501-517. 

Traces changes in man-hour productivity. 
174. Productivity of Labor in Manufacturing In- 
dustries, 1919 to 1925. Mo. Labor Rev., 1927, 
24: 52-54. 

Compares changes in number of employes, and 
productivity per employe. 
175. Prosser, C. A. Vocational Advisement in 
a Changing Economic World. Vocational Guid- 
ance Mag., Nov. 1932, 11: 51-66. 

Stresses rapid changes in character of occupa- 
tions and jobs due to technological improvements. 


176. Readjustment of Workers Displaced by Plant 
Shutdown. Mo. Labor Rev., April 1931, 32: 
843-847. 

Survey was made to answer such questions as: 
What happened to the displaced workers? How 
long did it take them to find new jobs? What 
kind of jobs did they find? 

177. Reed, Alfred Z. Annual Rev. of Legal Edu- 
cation. New York: Carnegie Found. for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 1931, 51 pp. 

Contains requirements for admission to practice 

in different states. 
178. Reed, Alfred Z. Present Day Law Schools 
im the U. S. amd Canada. New York: Carnegie 
Found. for the Advancement of Teaching, 1928, 
598 pp. 

Trend in educational requirements for law 
practice. 

179. Rees, Robert I. College or Business ?—An 
Industrial Viewpoint. Vocational Guidance Mag., 
Jan. 1933, p. 151. 

Includes a description of the trend in numbers 
going to college. 

180. Slocombe, C. S. Boys and Girls Go to Work. 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Mag., Feb. 
1934. 

Describes how future absorptive capacity of occu- 
pations in a community may be estimated. 

181. Statistical Bulletin and Earnings Bulletin. 
Published monthly by Standard Statistics Co. 

Important secondary source of statistical data on 
business conditions. 

182. Statistics of Immigration and Emigration. 

Data are compiled monthly by the Bureau of 
Immigration and published currently in the Mo. 
Labor Rev. of the U. S. B. L. S. The annual re- 


OCCUPATIONS 


ports of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
give similar data in more expanded form and for 
a period of years. Age and occupational break- 
downs are given. 


183. Summary of Wage Surveys of the Bur. of 
Labor Statistics 1928 to 1932. Part I. Mo. Labor 
Rev., July 1933, 37: 140-143. Part II. Mo. Labor 
Rev., August 1933, 37: 358-369. 


184. Taussig, F. W. and Joslyn, C. S. American 
Business Leaders. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 
319 pp. 

Why does the supply of $2,500 clerks remain 
so much greater than $25,000 executives? What 
factors interfere with the perfect freedom of 
competition which would tend to equalize inter- 
occupational differences in earnings? 


185. Terman, I. G. Mental and Physical Traits 
of a Thousand Gifted Children (Genetic Studies 
of Genius, Vol. I). Stanford Univ. Press, 1926. 
See p. 66. 

List of 121 representative occupations with their 
scale values which “express in tne case of each 
occupation the number of units of intelligence 
which, according to the composite opinions of 20 
judges, the occupation demands for ordinary suc- 
cess." Known as the Barr Scale. 


186. Thompson, Warren S. and Whelpton, P. K. 
Population Trends in the U. S. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933, 415 pp. 

Growth of population and changes in its com- 
position. 
187. Trends in Employment of Children 1927-29. 
In Handbook of Labor Statistics: 1931 Edition, 
Bull. 541 of U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics, pp. 
39-43. 

Gives statistics gathered by the Children's Bu- 
reau on numbers of children taking out “work 
certificates.” 


188. Walters, Raymond. Statistics of Registration 
in American Universities and Colleges, 1933. 
School and Society, Dec. 16, 1933, 38: 781-795. 

Cites decreased enrolments in schools of edu- 
cation, engineering, architecture, journalism, music, 
and pharmacy, and slightly increased attendance in 
schools of law, medicine, and divinity. 


189. Weintraub, David. The Displacement of 
Workers Through Increases in Efficiency and Their 
Absorption by Industry. jour. of Amer. Stat. 
Assn., 1932, 27: 383-400. 

An analysis undertaken in an attempt to devise 
a statistical procedure which would afford an ap- 
proximate measure of two of the more important 
types of employment fluctuation: those due prin- 
cipally to changes in the physical volume of output, 
and those which can be ascribed chiefly to changes 
in technological and managerial efficiency. 
190. Wickser, Philip J. Bar Examinations. An 
address delivered before the Section of Legal Edu- 
cation and Admissions to the Bar of the American 
Bar Assn. at Chicago, Ill., August 19, 1930, 19 pp. 

Advocates control of supply through educational 
requirements in the schools as well as through 
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BOYS AND GIRLS GO TO WORK 


An Outline of a Study of Occupational Distribution 


CHARLES S. SLOCOMBE 











ERE before us lies Laketown, a 
H city of 200,000 people, on the 
shores of a lake with green farm- 
lands behind. Smoke rises from the 
chimneys of its factories. Its main street 
stretches out, lined with theatres, depart- 
ment stores, and small shops selling food 
and drink, matches and magazines. Load- 
ing ships are at the docks. A line of 
freight cars is pulling out of the railroad 
yards. 

The city is a scene of activity, people 
working or looking for work, children at 
school, wives and daughters at home 
cooking or out shopping. By what mar- 
velous process do all these people in a 
city like this with their infinite variety of 
abilities and capacities come to be work- 
ing at the widely different jobs they are 
tackling? How are the growing boys and 
girls to fit themselves into the economic 
life of Laketown? We here portray an 
imaginary study of the community and 
its future development, the results of 
which would guide and light the paths 
of these young people into economic in- 
dependence and security. 


II 


The population of the city grew rapidly 
up to ten years ago when there was re- 
striction on immigration. Since then the 
sons and daughters of the 50,000 neigh- 
boring farmers have been the only mi- 
grants to swell the population. The high 
birth rate among the foreign immigrants 
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who had come up to ten years ago is 
still increasing the population. But there 
is evidence that the rate of growth is 
slowing up. The population is younger 
than that in many other cities. 

Let us look at the surrounding coun- 
try. Here on the north we find farms 
which are almost entirely devoted to 
growing grapes. With the passage of 
the 21st amendment wine making has 
become a prosperous industry. These 
farmers and their sons will affect the city 
to its advantage. They will purchase their 
supplies in the city and transport their 
products through its railroads. Their 
daughters will come to its schools and 
probably seek work in its stores and 
offices. To the south, however, the farm- 
efs are growing crops which are affected 
by the A. A. A. They are not nearly so 
prosperous, and although they are able to 
provide their children with good educa- 
tion there is no likelihood that many of 
their children will either remain on or 
return to the farms. Altogether 500 
young people from these farms will come 
into the city and add to the extra supply 
of young job seekers. 

There are 45,000 boys and girls at- 
tending schools, two-thirds of whom are 
in the elementary grades. About 80 per 
cent of the children leaving elementary 
school used to go to high school, but with 
the abolition of work for thase under 16 
all will in the future continue their edu- 
cation. The high school registrations are 











OCCUPATIONS 


large because of the children who come in 
from the surrounding country. Five 
thousand children leave junior high 
school each year. Of these, 2,500 go on 
to senior high school, but the remainder 
attend day schools no longer. Of those 
who graduate from senior high school, 
500 go to the state college, or normal 
school, or to eastern colleges, to study 
law and medicine and other professions. 
Only 200 of these graduates return to the 
city, to take over their fathers’ law prac- 
tice, to enter the laboratories of the paper 
mill, and so on. 

If we count up the number who leave 
schools of one kind or another each year 
to look for work or to stay home we find 
there are about 5,500. The growth in 
population in the city, the influx from 
the country, and the increased length of 
schooling caused by the child labor law, 
will all have definite and calculable ef- 
fects on this number. So taking all fac- 
tors into account we see that the number 
of potential workers will slowly increase 
up to about 6,500 in five years. 

These 5,500 to 6,500 young people are 
the annual supply of new workers of the 
future. What opportunities for their 
employment are there going to be? They 
are quite ignorant and are proceeding 
with their school and college education 
in the blind hope that they will somehow 
fit in. We are making this study of the 
city so that they may have the necessary 
information and select their classes to fit 
themselves for their jobs. 

Of the 80,000 persons now working 
(gainfully occupied, as the census makers 
would say) 10,000 are women and girls. 
We find that these do not stay at work 
longer than an average of eight years. 
Each year 1,200 of them leave work, 
some to keep house, some to marry and 
have children, and some because of death. 
This provides work for 1,200 new girls 


each year. (Of the 2,700 girls leaving 
school 1,300 do not seek work outside 
their homes.) Thus there are left 200 
extra girls who are not required merely 
for replacements. 

There are 70,000 men at work in the 
city. They work on the average 28 years. 
Thus 2,500 boys are required to replace 
those who retire or die. This is the pres- 
ent situation; the future can be calculated 
as with the girls. Left over are 300 boys 
not required for replacements. 

We have spoken of replacements—of 
present workers leaving for one reason 
or another and young people coming in 
to fill their jobs. It does not happen 
quite this way; the replacement is not job 
for job. With the changing life of the 
community, occupations decline or disap- 
pear and new ones appear and grow. 
This generally takes place slowly. As the 
older workers go out of declining occupa- 
tions and the young people are steered 
away from them into the rising occupa- 
tions the adjustment can often be made 
painlessly. Let us assume for the mo- 
ment that the numbers are equal. 

We have found how many of the 
population work and how each year a 
number of those employed outside the 
home die, retire, or leave work when they 
marry. This provides opportunities for 
employment of 5,000 boys and girls who 
leave high school and college. 

Here we are with 80,000 workers, 
some laborers, some librarians, some me- 
chanics, some lawyers, and 6,500 young 
folks each year eager to earn money by 
the only way it can be earned—by filling 
a demand for labor and service. 

What demands for labor and service 
are the 80,000 present workers filling? 
About 40 per cent of them, that is 33,- 
000, are working in industries; 4,000 in 
the large rubber factory, 1,000 in the 
paper mill, 500 in the steam shovel plant, 
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BOYS AND GIRLS GO TO WORK 


and so on all the way down to the little 
jeweler with his one repairman or the 
furniture repair shop with its one up- 
holsterer. 

The rubber factory employs 10 ac- 
countants and bookkeepers, 40 typists, 
125 clerks, 5 designers, 10 carpenters and 
painters, 2,300 female operatives, 500 
male operatives, 150 laborers, and so on. 
There is not much machinery used at 
present, but the conveyor system is to be 
introduced. From reported studies of 
mechanization of this industry we learn 
the usual changes in occupational distri- 
bution that will result. The output of 
the plant will increase by 60 per cent, 
operatives will decrease by 10 per cent, 
such occupations as salesmen, clerks, me- 
chanics, and chauffeurs will more than 
double. A net increase of 10 per cent 
in total payroll will result. 

Here we see opportunities for some of 
our extra boys and girls. We also see 
types of work they should not enter upon 
if they desire permanence of job. 

This factory exemplifies a growing in- 
dustry for this city. It was recently taken 
over by a large corporation which is go- 
ing to concentrate all its rubber shoe mak- 
ing at this plant. On the other hand, in 
the outskirts of the town we find three 
small hand cigar factories, employing 350 
people. Machines are being introduced 
in this industry, at the rate of 4 per cent 
per year, and it is very likely that these 
factories will be transferred to some other 
town in the next five years—certainly in 
the next ten. 

So we study each main industry; the 
small ones we group together. We ex- 
amine how it has grown and what its 
future will be. Within each we find the 
distribution of occupations, both in ages 
and in numbers of employes, how this 
has been changing, and what the future 
changes will be. To find out about the 
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future we depend partly upon local in- 
formation and partly upon what has hap- 
pened in other sections of the country. 

The remaining 47,000 workers are en- 
gaged as follows: 16,000 in trade, buying 
and selling; 8,000 in transportation as 
trainmen, sailors, and chauffeurs; 18,000 
in serving the needs of the people as 
lawyers, dentists, nurses, cooks and ser- 
vants; 5,000 are in public service as city 
clerks, firemen, street sweepers. 

To study these types of employment 
we adopt a different procedure. We 
study these occupations by searching for 
suitable indices to which to relate each 
one, for most of them not only depend 
on the amount of industrial activity but 
are related to the population of the city, 
the number of families, the number of 
automobiles, the amount of taxable prop- 
erty, and so on. 

We find, for example, that it now re- 
quires four bakers to feed 1,000 families. 
A thousand families used to require seven 
bakers, but machine baking has reduced 
the number. We are told that there is 
little likelihood of change in the next few 
years. By our studies of vital statistics 
we can tell the number of families there 
are likely to be, and hence the number of 
bakers required in the future. We find 
that 250 bakers will be required in five 
years time; there are only 200 now. 
From our age distributions we see that 
20 bakers leave that occupation each year. 
With the rate of increase at 12 per year 
we would know that there are annual 
opportunities for 32 boys to enter the 
occupation of baker. 

We have taken as an example an occu- 
pation in which there are but a small 
number of employes. It might be de- 
sirable to group these small occupations 
together and to consider only the larger 
and more important ones singly. But in 
any case, the most suitable index would 








OCCUPATIONS 


be chosen, salesgirls per thousand popu- 
lation, janitors per hundred building per- 
mits, mechanics per thousand automo- 
biles, municipal clerks per thousand 
dollars of taxable real estate, and so on. 

We are now able to see how to cal- 
culate the demand for workers in each 
occupation. We can find the number of 
boys and girls who will be needed to re- 
place those who leave, and the number 
who will be needed for each new and 
expanding occupation. Three measurable 
influences will increase opportunities: 
(a) the abolition of child labor, (b) the 
shortening of the working week, (c) the 
growth of the population. In normal 
times the number of boys and girls pre- 
pared for each occupation should not be 
greater than the demand for their ser- 
vices. Even in abnormal times, if the 
youth of the community are guided to the 
right occupations and are properly pre- 
pared for them, their chances of employ- 
ment will be greatly improved. 


Ill 


Here then is a picture, perhaps too 
sketchy, that might be drawn from the 
study of a community. We see a city 
surrounded by vineyards and cow pas- 
tures. It makes shoes, steam shovels, and 
cigars. Its citizens buy and sell, carry and 
fetch, pull teeth, police and otherwise 
generally serve one another. Meanwhile 
they are being born, marrying, and re- 
tiring or dying. All these happenings in 
greater or lesser degree, modified by 
greater or lesser changes, will go on. 

By logical and systematic analysis this 
apparently tangled skein can be teased 
out into its component threads so that 
each may be known and its continuation 
followed. Each thread might well sym- 
bolize an occupation, the thickness repre- 
senting the numbers in it, and the length 
the time it will continue to provide op- 





portunities. The measurement of these 
threads has been the object and purpose 
of our study. We believe, as do all voca- 
tional counselors, that only when such a 
purpose is accomplished can the rising 
generation be helped to achieve real oc- 
cupational adjustment. 


A PLAN OF RESEARCH 


Supply 

General population. (a) Growth or de- 
cline. (b) Age constitution. (c) Racial 
composition. (d) How much is it eco- 
nomically self-contained? (e) Influx from 
surrounding country. Sources: Census, vital 
statistics, local figures of births, deaths, etc. 

School population. (a) Age constitution. 
(b) Numbers in each type of institution. 
(c) Number graduating and what happens 
to them, 7.e., whether they go on to other 
institutions, go to work, stay home, or possi- 
bly leave the area permanently. (d) Fac- 
tors which influence changes in numbers: 
training facilities provided, economic condi- 
tion in the area, parental migrations, etc. 
Sources: Biennial census of education; local 
education authorities. 

Adult working population. (a) Those at 
present employed. (b) Those previously 
employed but now unemployed. (c) Those 
who because of the vanishing of their nor- 
mal occupation are capable of transfer with 
a minimum of special preparation, but who 
have not yet done so. Sources: Local fig- 
ures; employment exchanges, factory pay- 
rolls, etc. 

Demand 


Chief Employing Units. (a) Enumera- 
tion of kinds of industries and agriculture; 
number of establishments in each kind; size 
of farm and degree of mechanization. (b) 
The history of each, its rise and fall, growth 
or decline. (c) Movements to or from the 
area; causes of movements, labor supply, 
transportation facilities, sources of raw ma- 
terials, climate, markets, etc., etc. Sources: 
Census of Manufactures and Agriculture, 
special studies of state and federal Depart- 
ments of Labor, local associations, state, 
county, or city statistics. 

Changing Employment Opportunities. (a) 
Changes in number of employes. (b) 
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BOYS AND GIRLS GO TO WORK 


Changes in type of employes, skills required, 
etc. (c) Reasons for these changes, and 
whether they are local only or are taking 
place all over the country. (d) Age of em- 
ployes, entering and retiring ages, how re- 
cruited, turnover, etc. Note that the num- 
Bers im occupations are not a measure of 
opportunities; age factors are also large de- 
terminants. (e) The effect of codes on the 
future. Sources: Census, state and federal 
labor statistics and special studies, local em- 
ployment figures, trade journals and news- 
papers, questionaire to local employers. 
Local counselors would cooperate. 

Other types of employment. (a) Whole- 
sale and retail trade. (b) Transportation 
services. (Cc) Professional and personal ser- 
vice. (d) Public employment service, fed- 
eral, state, county, or municipal. 


Adjustment of Supply to Demand 


The supply would then be compared with 
the future opportunities. (a) These two 
should balance. (b) If they do not, an 
inquiry should immediately be set up as to 
the reasons why and what can be done. (c) 
Educational facilities provided would be 
compared with needs, in terms not only of 
quantity but also of quality. 

Administration of study. (a) The methods 
should be such that the information can be 


easily kept up to date from year to year 
without the necessity of making a special 
study each year. (b) The information 
should be gathered locally and from general 
sources such as censuses, etc. (c) The 
smaller the area the more important local 
information would be, and the larger the 
area the more necessary general sources 
would be. But no study would be reliable 
without both. (d) The study in any area 
should always be conducted at the adminis- 
trative center of that area. (e) All studies 
should be conducted by collaboration of 
local investigators and specialists in occupa- 
tional trend studies. 


Results. (a) A handbook of occupa- 
tional ag a ty for use by counselors, 
giving direct information for use in their 
guidance—as to numbers of opportunities, 
where they occur, and what the child should 
do to grasp them. (b) The survey would 
be useful in connection with the setting up 
of a junior placement service and perhaps 
could be continued by it. (c) The provision 
of vocational education and the planning of 
this education would be helped. (d) It 
would be useful to parents and parent- 
teacher associations ol be a very suitable 
medium for arousing the interest of the 
community in guidance and vocational 
education. 


ere 


TOWARD SECURITY 
“We need intelligent vocational guidance and training,” writes Lillian 
D. Wald in The Atlantic Monthly, “to avoid as far as possible the round 
g in the square hole, and to give a variety of skills and greater —_ 
ility . . . There is no one panacea to bring about a saner and more bal- 
anced security. And yet the pressing message to which the community ts 


now ready to listen does have a 
ordered society 


has weight in furthering a reasonable provision for days when 


in the movement toward a better 


What is urged on the basis of knowledge and ye 


siness 


and industry slow down, for old age, when life ceases to function strenu- 

ously; and preparations for right living are as essential as the stirring of 

conscience which, in the last quarter of a century, has brought about our 

gains in the direction of widows’ pensions, old age a preventive 
t 


medicine, vocational guidance, the establishment of 


serve and to educate.” 
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An Analysis of Labor Surplus in Philadelphia 
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NE OF the most important prob- 
YO lems arising out of the depres- 

sion is the question of the extent 
to which unemployed workers are being 
re-absorbed into their former or “‘nor- 
mal” lines of employment. This is 
linked up with the problems of long-time 
trends in the demand for labor in certain 
occupations and industries in a given 
labor market, the substitution of unskilled 
workers for skilled workers, the displace- 
ment of men by women, or vice versa, 
and the age levels and skills which are 
being tapped for new sources of labor 
supply. These questions are of social 
significance in any fundamental solution 
of the unemployment problem of an old 
manufacturing center like Philadelphia 
where there is a high rate of unemploy- 
ment. Even with the return of pros- 
perity, the city faces a permanent unem- 
ployment problem in certain occupations 
and in certain age groups. Any public 
vocational re-training program for adults, 
as well as the vocational education pro- 
gram of the public schools, and the ap- 
prenticeship and training programs of 
private industry have to be based on an 
appraisal of employment opportunity and 
labor supply in specific occupations. This 
appraisal, among other things, must iso- 
late for careful scrutiny occupations 
which show traces of labor surplus. 


II 


In the course of an analysis of the 
labor supply available in the State Em- 





= TEN OVERCROWDED OCCUPATIONS 


ployment Office in Philadelphia in 1932,' 
a special study was made of ten of the 
occupations for which the largest number 
of applicants were registered in the office. 
This was done in order to determine 
whether or not the largest occupations 
were areas of labor surplus, and, if so, 
what characteristics of the labor supply 
might show some relationship to the in- 
cidence of unemployment or the accumu- 
lation of labor surplus in these occupa- 
tions. More than 30,000 applicants and 
approximately 6,000 job openings were 
classified according to 181 occupations 
and seven major occupational groups. 
The occupation of each applicant was de- 
termined by the job with the longest ex- 
perience, since this was considered the 
most significant economic measure of 
labor supply by occupation. The sex, 
age, race, educational background, and 
length of job experience were studied as 
vital factors in the occupational differ- 
ences of applicants. 

Approximately one-third of the total 
number of new applicants registered in 
the office during the eight months studied 
were found in ten of the largest occupa- 
tions (with 500 or more registered). 
Five other large occupations did not meet 
the tests for use in this analysis.* The 





1 Palmer, Thirty Thousand in Search of Work, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
1933. 

2 Day workers and office cleaners were found 
to have a low rate of unemployment in the city 
but to be disproportionately represented in the 
Employment Office file. Household servants, al- 
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TEN OVERCROWDED OCCUPATIONS 


ten large occupations specially studied, in 
the order of decreasing size, were there- 
fore as follows: (1) laborers (including 
helpers, not otherwise specified, (2) 
clerks, (3) carpenters and cabinet 
makers, (4) machinists, toolmakers, and 
millwrights, (5) truck drivers and chauf- 
feurs, (6) cooks and chefs, (7) stenog- 
raphers, (8) painters, (9) waiters and 
waitresses (not domestic), and (10) 
plumbers (including pipe and steam 
fitters). 

These ten occupations had a rate of 
unemployment in the city as a whole 
which was higher than the average rate 
for the city or than the average for the 
occupational group in which the occupa- 
tion was classified. For the most part, 
the number of applicants registered in 
these occupations was not disproportion- 
ate to the number of unemployed in these 
trades in the city as a whole.*? There are 
a few exceptions to this generalization. 
Only half as many laborers, proportion- 
ately, were registered in the office in 1932 
as there were laborers among the unem- 
ployed in the city. Thus any surplus in 
this occupation in the bureau would be 
considerably underestimated. Clerks and 
stenographers, particularly the latter, 
were registered in larger numbers than 
their proportionate distribution of unem- 
ployed would indicate. Their surplus, 


though they had a high rate of unemployment in 
the city and were included in the original pub- 
lished study, on later investigation showed actual 
labor shortage in the bureau during 1932, because 
60 per cent of all job orders received by the 
bureau were for domestic servants, and a relatively 
small number of applicants had worked as domes- 
tic servants for their longest job experience. Fac- 
tory operatives, “not otherwise specified,” and 
kitchenmen and pantry workers had a high rate 
of unemployment according to the census figures 
for the city, but differences in occupational classi- 
fication between the census and the other studies 
used prevented the securing of comparable groups 
in this category for testing purposes. 

1 Palmer, op. cit. pp. 90-92. 

2 Palmer, op. cit. pp. 86-90. 
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therefore, may be overestimated relatively 
to that of the other occupations repre- 
sented in the study. 


Ill 


The long-time trends in employment 
Opportunity in the occupations analyzed 
have been varied.* The occupations of 
machinists, carpenters, and plumbers, for 
example, had experienced a rapid increase 
during the war period, and then declined 
rapidly in the decade from 1920 to 1930. 
Laborers and cooks, on the other hand, 
decreased in number in Philadelphia be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, but increased at 
a slow rate after that date. An inter- 
esting difference occurs between the sexes 
in the occupation of cooks and chefs. 
Men displaced women in this occupation 
in the decade from 1920 to 1930; the 
number of men employed increased by 
93 per cent while the number of women 
employed decreased by 23 per cent. The 
demand for labor in the other occupa- 
tions, truck drivers and chauffeurs, clerks, 
stenographers, waiters, and painters, in- 
creased steadily during both decades from 
1910 to 1930. A labor surplus in these 
trades is therefore of more recent de- 
velopment than in the others. In clerical 
and stenographic employment, the num- 
bers of women workers increased much 
more rapidly than the numbers of men 
in both decades. Waitresses displaced 
waiters at a rapid rate in the years from 
1920 to 1930. The long-time trends in 
employment in these occupations in Phila- 
delphia are fairly characteristic of the 
trends in the same occupations in other 
areas. But the problem in this city was 
accentuated in 1932 because of general 
depression factors and the importance of 





1 Welch, Philadelphia's Changing Labor Mar- 
ket, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, 1933, pp. 98-103. 
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the skilled hand trades in the Philadel- 
phia labor market. 

The ratios of new applicants to job 
openings in these occupational groups in 
the Employment Office present some 
interesting comparisons. A ratio based 
on new applicants does not give the total 
labor supply available, since re-registrants 
do not enter into the picture.’ The office 
estimates that its active file is from 
25,000 to 30,000 or almost the size of 
the entire group of new applicants regis- 
tered in the eight months from February 
15 to October 15, 1932. The ratios ob- 
tained, therefore, underestimate rather 
than overestimate the total labor supply 
available in the occupations studied. 

For the office as a whole, there were 
5.3 new applicants for each job order re- 
ceived, but this breaks down into an im- 
portant difference between the sexes. 
Nine men applicants registered for every 
job order specifying men as compared 
with 2.9 women registered for each job 
order specifying women. With two ex- 
ceptions, the occupation of painters, em- 
ploying men only, and of women cooks 
or chefs, the occupations of large size 
have a ratio of applicants to job openings 
higher than the average ratio for men or 
for women in the office as a whole. 
There is reason to believe that there was 
in 1932 and continues to be a shortage 
of women workers for the jobs of cooks 
and chefs, although there is a large sur- 
plus of men in this occupation.? There is 
a relative shortage of waitresses as com- 





1 The application cards of applicants who do 
not visit the office within a period of three months 
are placed in the closed file until the application 
is renewed by a visit. 

2 This is particularly interesting, for it con- 
stitutes a reversal of the trend apparent in the 
decade from 1920 to 1930. The present trend in 
hotel and restaurant cooking toward small-scale 
rather than large-scale operations is responsible 
for the increased opportunity for women to be 
employed as cooks. 


pared with an enormous surplus of 
waiters (116.0). 

The other occupations show a high 
ratio of men applicants to job openings. 
Machinists alone show a ratio of 87.4 to 
one, and with toolmakers and mill- 
wrights included the ratio is 60.4. Male 
stenographers applied in a ratio of 75 to 
one job opening, male clerks 55 to one. 
In clerical and stenographic employment, 
all ratios are high, but the ratios for men 
applicants are from five to seven times 
greater than the ratios for women appli- 
cants. The table on the following page 
presents the ratios in all ten occupations, 
by sex. 

Even when there is a representative 
sample of both applicants and job open- 
ings in a file it is impossible, because of 
many factors in placement work, to state 
any given ratio as a ‘normal,’ adequate, 
or necessary labor supply ratio. For jobs 
in which personality traits are important 
qualifications, a much larger potential 
labor supply is needed than for other 
types of occupations. Even in relatively 
standardized occupations, the high degree 
of specialization of modern industry 
makes for a rapid rate of occupational 
obsolescence and requires a relatively 
larger labor supply ratio than was neces- 
saty a few years ago. There may, for 
example, be a large surplus of welders 
available in a public employment office, 
with an acute shortage of trained or ex- 
perienced fleet wire welders existing at 
the same time. There is, in addition, 
some natural movement of workers in 
and out of a city or area which makes it 
difficult to get speedy responses to calls 
from an employment bureau. For these 
reasons it is impossible to state with any 
exactness employment bureau ratios 
which might be considered dividing 
points between shortage, normal supply, 
and surplus of labor in the occupations 
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TEN OVERCROWDED OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE | 


RATIO OF APPLICANTS TO JOB OPENINGS IN TEN LaBor SURPLUS OCCUPATIONS, 
BY Sex, FEBRUARY 15—OCTOBER 15, 1932 








Job 

Men Openings 
Applicants for Men Ratio 
Ns in Sess 5n0 690409 Nagosee 20,803 2,288 94 
10 surplus occupations ................. 8,289 468! 17.1 
Reese, Geis, Beipers .............2.. 2,588 157 16.5 
ae tee e ee seeceeeceeerereees 771 14 55.1 
Carpenters, cabinet makers .............. 1,093 83 13.2 
Machinists? toolmakers, millwrights. ...... 1,087 18 60.4 
Deliverymen, chauffeurs ................ 1,005 18 35.9 
SS 390 35 11.1 
CEE, sida vncswhccecesivicnnes 75 1 75.0 
eign Udy 6606s BO ease eee be 647 98 6.6 
i SG a aan 116 1 116.0 
RE ae sn das ede ghiocued 517 33 15.7 

Job Open- 

Women ings for 
Applicants Women Ratio 
PIED oo ociccsecsccccsvesees 10,356 3,527 2.9 
10 surplus occupations ................. 2,258 462 4.9 
Laborers, n.o.s., helpers ...........+.++- 16 3 5.3 
tt er eekd abet anedoke chess 574 77 7.5 
EE Pie Pee re me 457 179 2.6 
Stenographers ...........sseeeeeeeeees 749 53 14.1 
Re I ay ere eee 462 150 3.1 





1 Excluding telephone book distribution jobs 


2 Excluding toolmakers and millwrights (787 — 9 = 87.4) 


8 Hotel and restaurant only 





studied or in the general labor market. 
All that can be said of the ten active 
surplus occupations studied in this an- 
alysis is that their labor supply ratios 
were higher than the averages for all 
occupations combined, by sex, and with 
one exception (painters) were each of 
them higher than the ratios for their 
occupational class.’ 


IV 


The major economic and social charac- 
teristics of the 10,547 applicants in the 


1 Jt will be recalled that all the ratios of new 
applicants to job openings underestimate the total 
labor supply available. 
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surplus occupations, which are important 
to analyze, are the sex, age, race, school- 
ing completed, and the length of service 
on the longest job held. Five of the oc- 
cupations employed men only; five em- 
ployed both men and women. The latter 
were the occupations of laborers, clerks, 
cooks, stenographers, and waiters and 
waitresses. Women constituted one-fifth 
(21.4 per cent) of the total number of 
applicants in these ten occupations. In 
the office as a whole, on the other hand, 
women constituted one-third of the ap- 
plicants, so that the active surplus occupa- 
tions contain a much higher proportion 
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TEN OVERCROWDED OCCUPATIONS 


of men than the combined total of the 
occupations in the bureau. 

The racial distribution of the applicants 
in the ten surplus occupations combined 
is different from that of the total of 
30,000 applicants. Negroes constitute a 
higher percentage of the men applicants 
(17.3 per cent) and a lower percentage 
of the women applicants (12.8 per cent) 
in the surplus occupations as compared 
with men and women in the office as a 
whole. This is, of course, conditioned by 
the racial distribution within the indi- 
vidual surplus occupations. Negroes con- 
stitute a high proportion of men appli- 
cants in the occupations of truck drivers 
and chauffeurs (23.5 per cent), laborers 
(34.7 per cent), cooks and chefs (42.0 
per cent), and waiters (46.5 per cent). 
In the occupations employing women as 
well as men, Negroes constitute one-third 
of the laborers (31.3 per cent) and al- 
most half (46.8 per cent) of the cooks 
and chefs. It is interesting to note that 
in the experience of the bureau, Negroes 
are being displaced by whites in the oc- 
cupations of cooks and chefs and waiters 
and waitresses,’ and that the labor surplus 
in these two occupations is characterized 
by a high proportion of Negroes. 

The educational equipment of appli- 
cants in the ten active surplus occupations 
is significant in relation to the office as a 
whole and trends within the individual 
occupations. About one-half (47.9 per 
cent) of the men and three-fourths (73.6 
per cent) of the women registered at the 
bureau had more than a grammar school 
education. In the ten surplus occupa- 
tions, however, the proportion of men 
with grammar school training only is 
larger than in the office as a whole, al- 
though the proportion of women with 





1 Over four-fifths of all hotel and restaurant job 
orders (except for dishwashers and kitchenmen) 
specify white workers. 
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this background is smaller. The building 
trades occupations of laborers, carpenters, 
painters, and plumbers, and the occupa- 
tion of cooks all show a high proportion 
of applicants with a grammar school edu- 
cation only. Laborers also show a rela- 
tively high percentage (8.9 per cent) 
with no formal education. Among 
women applicants in the surplus trades, 
laborers, cooks, and waitresses show a 
high percentage with grammar school 
education only. A significant percentage 
of women cooks report no formal educa- 
tion. This characteristic is important be- 
cause the recent job specifications in hotel 
and restaurant cooking require of the ap- 
plicant a knowledge of English and an 
ability to follow written instructions and 
make written reports. But education 
alone is not the test of labor surplus. The 
average waiter applying at the bureau in 
1932 had a much better educational back- 
ground than the average waitress and yet 
the surplus of men for waiters’ jobs was 
very large as compared with a relative 
shortage in the labor supply of women. 

Length of service on jobs is a rough 
test of occupational stability or success in 
occupations which are not seasonal or 
highly irregular in employment. Three- 
fifths (60.5 per cent) of the men and 
over one-third (36.9 per cent) of the 
women in the surplus occupations had 
worked more than five years on the 
longest job reported. This was true 
despite the fact that the majority of the 
occupations studied were characterized by 
irregular and seasonal work. This is 
especially characteristic of hotel and 
restaurant employment, truck driving, 
and building construction jobs. Length 
of service alone, therefore, appears to 
give no clue to the incidence of unem- 
ployment by occupation or the special 
characteristics of the labor supply in the 
surplus occupations. 
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Percentage of 


Applicants Over Forty Years of Age in Ten Surplus 


Occupations in Philadelphia 


Possibly the most significant economic 
characteristic of the labor supply in the 
ten surplus occupations studied is age. 
The table on page 52 (Table 2) pre- 
sents certain interesting differences be- 
tween occupations and sexes. One-third 
(32.4 per cent) of the men applicants 
and one-half of the women registered in 
the bureau are under 30 years of age.* 
In the surplus occupations, a smaller pro- 
portion of the men (21.1 per cent) but 
a larger proportion of the women (61.7 
per cent) are under 30 years of age. For 
both men and women, the highest pro- 
portions (more than two-thirds) under 
30 years of age are found in clerical and 
stenographic work. Both of these oc- 





1 The average age of men applicants is 36.5, 
of women, 33.6 years. 


cupations employ a large proportion of 
young people. About half of the ap- 
plicants with experience as truck drivers 
and chauffeurs are under 30 years of age. 

Assuming that the age 40 is an impor- 
tant dividing line, about one-third (31.8 
per cent) of the men and one-fifth (22.4 
per cent) of the women in the bureau as 
a whole are above this age-level. A 
slightly higher proportion (33.5 per 
cent) of the men and a lower proportion 
(15.1 per cent) of the women in the 
surplus occupations are over 40 years of 
age. But in the occupations of carpenters 
and machinists and women cooks, a 
much higher proportion of the applicants 
are over 40 years of age. In the trades 
employing both men and women there is 
a concentration of older women cooks 
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TEN OVERCROWDED OCCUPATIONS 


and chefs. One significant difference 
occurs between the sexes within the same 
occupation. Twice as many waitresses 
(69.9 per cent) are under 30 years of 
age as waiters (34.4 per cent). The 
presence of a large number of older 
waiters is an important characteristic of 
the labor surplus among men in this 
occupation. 

Many of the applicants in the surplus 
occupations are “‘over-age’’ for the pres- 
ent hiring specifications in these occupa- 
tions and will not readily be re-absorbed 
into their former lines of employment. 
Sixty per cent of all placements made by 
the bureau in 1932 were of workers 
under 35 years of age. Three-fifths of 
the job orders for clerks and stenogra- 
phers specify 25 as the maximum hiring 
age. Truck drivers and chauffeurs must 
be “young and active.” Waitresses must 
be “young and attractive” and usually 
none are hired over 30. Laborers on 
work relief projects may be older men. 
Machinists, carpenters, and painters can 
secure “inside’’ jobs or maintenance work 
rather than production work at higher 
age-levels. But production work requires 
speed and few men over 40 secure this 
type of work. Many plants, in practice, 
hire only men under 35 or 40. Possibly 
half of the applicants in the surplus oc- 
cupations, therefore, are “‘over-age” for 
re-absorption into their former trades. 


V 


The major conclusions of this study 
may be summarized briefly. A satis- 
factory definition of labor surplus oc- 
cupations is difficult to obtain for use in 
employment office statistics. Al! that one 
can say is that granting the location of 
the bureau and the groups for which it 
has developed service, certain occupations 
appear to have a large active labor sur- 
plus at a particular time. In the Phila- 
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delphia labor market in 1932, these oc- 
cupations were laborers, clerks, car- 
penters, machinists, truck drivers and 
chauffeurs, cooks and chefs, stenographers, 
painters, waiters and waitresses, and 
plumbers. The ratios of applicants to 
job openings in these ten occupations 
within the bureau are highest for men in 
the occupations of waiters, machinists, 
stenographers, clerks, and truck drivers 
and chauffeurs. 
are highest in stenographic and clerical 
work. Two of the three other occupa- 
tions employing women—namely cooks 
and waitresses—show a low enough labor 
supply ratio to indicate a potential short- 
age of women applicants. In these oc- 
cupations there is a large surplus of men 
but a relative shortage of women in the 
labor supply available in the employment 
office. 

Age, sex, and race constitute more im- 
portant economic characteristics to study 
in relation to the labor supply in the sur- 
plus occupations than educational back- 
ground or occupational experience. One 
significant fact is the presence of a large 
proportion of Negroes in the labor sup- 
ply of cooks and chefs and of waiters, 
when specifications in these jobs are now 
increasingly for whites rather than 
Negroes. A large proportion of older 
women cooks, many of them also of the 
Negro race, characterizes the labor sup- 
ply of women cooks. These character- 
istics are the reverse of the recent trends 
in employment in these occupations. 

It is only in the occupations in which 
recent changes are most pronounced that 
the trends can be readily interpreted. But 
it seems to be increasingly apparent that 
age is the most important limiting factor 
in employment opportunity at the present 
moment and that the trend of the maxi- 
mum hiring age in all occupations is 


For women the ratios 
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OCCUPATIONS 


steadily downward. Although this study 
was undertaken for the most depressed 
year in the depression, the trends indi- 
cated are likely to continue. The unfor- 
tunate conclusion must be drawn that the 
labor surplus occupations in Philadelphia 
are accumulating a labor reserve com- 
posed of sub-marginal workers, or of 
workers who for one reason or another 


will find it difficult to secure work in 
their former trades again. A major oc- | 
cupational adjustment problem, there- 
fore, faces a large group of middle-aged 
workers in ten of the most important oc- 
cupations in the Employment Office and 
in the Philadelphia labor market. To 
date, no special facilities have been de- 
veloped for meeting this problem. 
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Shortly after the publication of the report of President Hoover's Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends, it occurred to Ernest M. Best of Toronto 
to prepare a short outline of the principal trends revealed by that monu- 
mental ys William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago, 
director of the study, gave bis approval, adding his criticism and sugges- 
tions. The 21 items resulting are listed at the left. Recently Owen E. 
Pence has further developed the display by placing against the various 
trends listed certain implications for educational and vocational adjust- 
ment. These occur in the right-hand column. This suggested list does 
not rob anyone of the satisfaction of developing for himself a more 


detailed list of important implications. 


SOCIAL TRENDS 
I 


Social change has been proceeding in the 
different parts of our civilization with un- 
precedented speed during the past thirty 
years. 

II 

Change occurs at unequal rates in differ- 
ent social areas, such as business and indus- 
try, government, education, family life, 
science and religion; and this differential 
greatly increases confusion and social 
tension. 


Ill 


Inventions, applied science, and economic 
change p first and in general more 
rapidly than change in other areas of life. 
Established methods of social control—in- 
tellectual, moral, religious, and legal—lag 
far behind the requirements of new social 


IMPLICATIONS 
I 


The occupational world has been made 
over in a generation. Fresh orientation and 
readjustment are imposed alike upon youth, 
parent and vocational counselor. 

II 
Educational and occupational conse- 
uences of these changes are not yet studied. 
cupations related to these areas probably 
reflect this differential. Such changes may 
continue; guidance must anticipate the 
changes decades ahead. 


III 


Studies of occupational trends are begin- 
ning to give some hope of controlling the 
factor of new invention as an influence on 
adjustments, but applied science and eco- 
nomic policies have enormous effects which 
are largely unstudied. All of these involve 
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SOCIAL TRENDS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


conditions. Much could be made of this. 
We are thus always behind time. 


IV 


The state, the school, and business are 
rapidly extending their areas of influence 
and control while the home and the church 
have been lessening their phases of influ- 
ence. Individualism gives way at every 
point to collectivism. 


Vv 


There has been an enormous increase in 
the production of wealth (25 to 30 times 
in the last 60 years) but consumption tends 
to flow less rapidly than production. The 
dis-equilibrium of the present economic 
collapse was due in part to the contraction 
of credit abroad and at home so that credit 
flowed less rapidly than production. 


VI 
Population increases are slowing up—with 


a possible maximum of 155,000,000 by the 
latter half of the century. 


Vil 
Technological improvements have reduced 
hours of labor and the number of workers, 
especially in basic industries requiring little 
technical skill, with a concomitant increase 
in leisure time and in problems of its 
utilization. 


VIII 


The influence of labor unions has de- 
clined. 


IX 


Large-scale business mergers and con- 
solidations have been occurring rapidly and 
will continue. 


x 


Most changes are started by inventions, 
and the forecast and control of the future 
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adjustments over which the former social 
controls are lagging. Ethical and moral 
values, logical relationships, security, are 
jeopardized. 

IV 


The meaning of collectivism for voca- 
tional life must be reconsidered under each 
possible system of state organization. School 
and business themselves must become agents 
of sound vocational welfare, not merely ser- 
vants of /aissez faire. The civic and eco- 
nomic meaning of the trade association must 
be examined. 

Vv 


The dis-equilibrium affects standards of 
success encouraged in vocational choice and 
preparation, as well as the great range of 
services functionally related to both produc- 
tion and consumption, and the wise expan- 
sion of credit. The function of credit as a 
vocational hazard needs study. Vocational 
adjustment is not just a good articulation of 
man and job: the thing must work. Dis- 
ruption demands study. 


VI 


If population declines, how will this affect 
occupational opportunity, distribution, new 
fields of work, guilds, standards? 


VII 


Technological factors in occupational 
trends have had some attention. Continued 
study will be needed. The influence of oc- 
cupation upon quality of leisure experience 
is pressing to be understood; likewise the 
relation of work to avocation. 


VIII 


More recently this trend _— to have 
been reversed. The effects of organization 
of whatever type bear heavily upon every vo- 
cational adjustment problem. 


IX 


The actual effects of mergers should be 
better known, especially what readjustments 
are made by those discharged and those re- 
tained; effects on new production, inven- 
tion, etc. 

xX 

Can invention be foreseen so that occupa- 

tional demand can avoid too sharp declines 








lie in a knowledge of inventions and their 
social effects. 
XI 
The trend in communication inventions is 
marvelous, and their social influences are 
very profound. 


XI 
A revolution is taking place in rural life, 
due to the influence of machines and com- 
munication agencies. 


XIII 
City and country-side are becoming more 
alike, and the city is being overshadowed by 
a wholly new unit, the metropolitan com- 
munity. 
XIV 
There has been a great extension of gov- 
ernment activities, insistent demands for so- 
cial services and expanding budgets, com- 
bined with loyalty to outmoded forms of 
political organization and administration. 


XV 
Major social problems of the future con- 
cern the question of what shall be the rela- 
tion of government and business—almost the 
major social problem. 


XVI 
There has been a large scale continuance 
of corruption and incompetence in political 
organization, with new developments of or- 
ganized crime, fraud, and racketeering. 


XVII 
National policy has vacillated between na- 
tional isolation and international coopera- 
tion, between increased militaristic prepared- 
ness and proclamation of pacifism. 


XVIII 
The family is declining in influence. 


OCCUPATIONS 


and readjustment of workers be planned for 
in advance? 
XI 
Some attempt to foresee the coming in- 
tegrated society is imperative, especially in 
terms of its occupational characters and in- 
fluences. 
XII 
What rural occupations are affected? 
What of migration to the city? The influ- 


ence of present rural economic factors on 
vocational choice and opportunity is sig- 
nificant. 


XII 
Occupational interplay of rural and urban 
life has been sentimentalized but hardly 
studied enough to give a basis for wise 
policy as yet. 
XIV 
Increase of governmental control of oc- 
cupations directly, and indirectly through 
economic and credit controls, together with 
persistent older political controls, requires 
that we know what governmental forms will 
best serve highest occupational welfare. 


XV 
The relation of the state to occupational 
adjustment and control has scarcely been 
given thought in America. It may become 
central in the society of the future. 


XVI 
Occupations which have been associated 
with racketeering need to be identified, and 
youth prepared to avoid anti-social occupa- 
tions. 


XVII 
Nationalist policies ought to be examined 
as vocational factors, whether as leading to 
expansion of world trade, actual service 
abroad, and production for world markets, 
or as shown in extreme fascist organization 
and control of work. 


XVIII 
If so, then family counsel and home guid- 
ance of vocational adjustment offer decreas- 
ing assistance. Occupational factors in fam- 
ily disintegration and delayed marriage need 
study. 
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XIX 


There is an increasing percentage of chil- 
dren and adolescents released from labor for 
education. This is especially noticeable in 
high school and college enrolment. There 
is a broadening conception of education to 
cover the whole of life. Many phases of 
child care and training are being transferred 
from the home to the school. There is a 
growing recognition of the school as so- 
ciety’s chief agency for the protection of 
children. The school is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with training for character 
and conduct. 

XX 


There is strong competition between all 
social agencies for the control of child life 
and leisure time. This is particularly acute 
between the commercialized forms of recrea- 
tion directed by private interests as against 
the social agencies of church, home, and 
school. It is part and parcel of the struggle 
by socially irresponsible economic life for 
the control of all the other agencies of so- 
ciety, including government. 


XXI 


There is widespread evidence of increasing 
interest and participation in the aesthetic 
life. Schools, museums, libraries, and indus- 
try show a great expansion of artistic in- 
terest and sharply rising standards of excel- 
lence. Increased leisure has already led to a 
great revival of handicrafts, creative work, 
and individual skills. This tendency seems 
to be characteristic of all ages. 


SOCIAL TRENDS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


XIX 


This newer recognition and opportunity of 
the school should imply the offering of every 
valid type of vocational assistance, and the 
necessary support to carry such services dur- 
ing economic emergencies. Perhaps the 
school should continue as a center for adult 
guidance, including occupational welfare, as 
much as for related phases of adult educa- 
tion. 


XX 


The validity of agency programs must be 
unquestioned. Exploitation of the child 
must be abolished. Unwholesome commer- 
cialized recreation must be denied patronage. 
The relation of unfavorable work conditions 
and distorted conceptions of both job and 
free time to amusement habits should be 
clarified. Occupations which cater to enter- 
tainment or recreational activities need social 
standards and scrutiny, while both ideals and 
choice are within the scope of public school 
aims. 

XXI 


Occupations which arise from the new 
leisure pursuits should receive special 
attention, and promising youth interested 
in them, vocationally and avocationally. 
Aesthetic factors in normal occupational life 
for all should be ascertained and empha- 
sized. Earning a living may be less im- 
portant than living itself. 


Cro 


Vocational education of any sort without vocational guidance before, 
during, and after the period of training is little short of futile. If voca- 


tional education is one of the devices for aidin 
selves to their economic environment, it shoul 


ople in adjusting them- 
obvious that this func- 


tion cannot be performed effectively without taking cognizance of all the 
factors involved in the process.—F. G. Nichols, in The Outlook for 


Commercial Education. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The committee on commercial exhibits 
of the NVGA feel that their efforts this 
year have been highly rewarded in the 
educational value of the materials which 
will be on display on the mezzanine floor 
of the Cleveland Hotel. They have aimed 
to place this department of the conven- 
tion on a high professional plane, and 
hope that the exhibit will prove an edu- 
cational and practical help rather than an 
attempt to make sales. 

The exhibit, which will make its third 
convention appearance at Cleveland this 
year, will be more comprehensive in its 
scope that it has ever been before. If you 
are looking for stimulating ideas, plan to 
spend a good part of your time in the 
literature section. You will find here 
many of the books which you have seen 
reviewed this year, and other publications 
just off the press. Pick them up, run 
through their pages, and see if they 
should be in your professional library. 
Study the magazines and observe the new 
trends in vocational guidance work. There 
will be pamphlets, monographs, and Uni- 
versity Press publications of special inter- 
est. Browse around, then take home 
some of the literature that meets your 
needs. 

Outstanding among the benefits of the 
convention will be the opportunity, 
through the commercial exhibits, to keep 
abreast of “new deal’’ developments in 
guidance and adjustment. The elaborate 
display of devices will include tabulators, 
automatic sorting machines for placement, 
moving-picture projectors, and countless 


appliances which enable services to be 
rendered through the most scientific 
methods. The display of testing ma- 
terials is always one of the most popular 
of the exhibit. 

The chairman of the committee of 
the NVGA on commercial exhibits is 
William F. Patterson, Director of Guid- 
ance and Employment, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School; the local chairman is J. E. 
Fintz, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Cleve- 
land Board of Education. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Round-trip tickets on the identification- 
certificate plan will be sold to Cleveland 
at one and one-half fare for members of 
the National Education Association and 
dependent members of their families. 

Tickets will be on sale early in Febru- 
ary in the territory of the Trunk Line, 
Central Southeastern New England and 
Canadian Passenger Associations. Details 
may be had from your local ticket agent. 

When validated at regular ticket offices 
in Cleveland tickets will be good for re- 
turn to reach the original starting point 
not later than thirty days from date of 
sale. 

Identification certificates are now ready 
for distribution. Write J. W. Crabtree, 
secretary, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. If in arrears, enclose check 
for membership dues. If identification 
certificate is not obtained in advance, no 
adjustment of fare can be made after ar- 
rival in Cleveland. NEA membership 
is $2.00 a year. 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTIONS 
February 21-25, 1934 


Guidance and Personnel Associations 











Five national guidance and personnel associations which ordinarily hold their annual conventions 
during the week preceding the meetings of the National Education Association Department of 
Superintendence, will foregather in the city of Cleveland beginning Wednesday, February 21st. 
Other associations will also be represented and share in joint sessions. These allied organizations 
with their officers and hotel headquarters are as follows: 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
WiuamM M. Procror, President Frep C. SMITH, Executive Secretary 
Owen E. Pence, Chairman of Program Committee 
Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
Kari M. Cowpery, President EsTHER LLoyD-JONES, Secretary 
Epwarp W. HALE, Chairman of Program Committee 
Hotel Statler, Euclid Avenue at East 12th Street 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


Aones E. Harris, President SARA Norris, Secretary 
Gwiapys W. Jones, Headquarters Secretary 
Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Mary E. RayMONpD, President Mary V. McBes, Secretary 
Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Georce W. Frasier, President Joun R. McCrory, Secretary 
Hotel Carter, Prospect Avenue near East 9th Street 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
Paut S. ACHILLES, Secretary 


WaLTer V. BINGHAM, Executive Director 
Hotel Statler, Euclid Avenue at East 12th Street 


HENRY BRUERE, President 


SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


O. LATHAM HaTCHER, President E. C. L. Mircer, Secretary 
Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
KATHERINE WooprurFF, President Mrs. JAMES KANTROWITZ, Secretary 
Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 


Members of all these organizations are faced with professional problems growing out of the pro- 
found and rapid changes—industrial, economic, educational and governmental—of the present 
social order. “Our Society in Crisis and Reconstruction” has therefore been selected as the theme 
for presentation by distinguished speakers at a session Thursday forenoon, February 22nd, to which 
members of all the allied organizations are invited. 


This meeting has been arranged by representatives of the associations on the National Occupational 
Conference's Committee on Joint Planning, WALTER V. BINGHAM, Chairman. This Committee is 
also responsible for a Joint Planning Luncheon Meeting, on Saturday noon, February 24th. The 


programs of these meetings appear on the following page. 
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JOINT SESSIONS 
THURSDAY FORENOON, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Members and guests of any of the cooperating associations wearing their registration badges 
will be admitted to this joint session. 


9:00 A.M. Our Society in Crisis and Reconstruction 
Ball Room Presiding—Epwin A. Leg, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
Cleveland 


Addresses 


Some Notable Recent Trends and Their Significance for Social Progress. 
Harvey N. Davis, President, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


The Federal Emergency Education Program. 
ARTHUR E. Bestor, President, Chautauqua Institution; Member, Informal Advisory 
Committee on Adult Education to the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Social Objectives of Current Labor Programs. 
Hon. Epwarp McGrapy, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


12:00 Adjournment 
Noon 





SATURDAY NOON, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


12:30 P.M. Joint Planning for the Future 
Ball Room A luncheon meeting of the allied organizations to consider possible fields of collabora- 
Cleveland tion in the light of developments in the several conventions. 


Presiding—F. F. BrapsHAw, Dean of Men, University of North Carolina and 
spokesman for the PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION. 


Speakers 


For the AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
Kart M. Cowpery, Associate Registrar, Stanford University. 


For the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
Turysa W. Amos, Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh. 


For the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
KATHERINE WoopruFF, Director, Woman's Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis. 


For the NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
A spokesman to be announced later. 


For the TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
M. Ernest TOWNSEND, Principal, New Jersey State Normal School, Newark. 


3:00 P.M. Adjournment 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Organized in 1913 at Grand Rapids, after preliminary meetings in Boston, 1910, 
and in New York, 1912 


NINETEENTH CONVENTION 


February 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1934 
AT HOTEL CLEVELAND, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 1933 - 1934 


President, WiLtiAM M. PROCTOR 
Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President O. LATHAM HATCHER 


SUSAN J. GINN Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Richmond, Virginia 
Boston Public Schools 
HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
Second Vice-President State Department of Education, 
RALPH L. NEWING Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


International Textbook Company, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania MILDRED E. LINCOLN 


Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 


Treasurer Rochester, New York 
WARREN K. LAYTON 
Board of Education, Cc. E. PARTCH 
Detroit, Michigan Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Trustees 
MARY P. CORRE HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Vocation Bureau, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Lincoln, Nebraska 





The Board of Trustees, Branch Officers and a group of forty Program Advisers have served under 
the Chairmanship of Owen E. Pence, National Council, Y. M. C. A., New York City, in the 
planning of the Program. 





Delegrates will arrive in Cleveland during the morning and will have opportunity for trips to 
schools, industries, and other places of interest by courtesy of the Local Committee of which 
MILDRED HICKMAN is Chairman. 


Registration will open at 9 A.M. at Hotel Cleveland, Mezzanine Floor. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 





OUR ASSOCIATION IN 1934 


I, THE FIELD AND WORK OF THE GUIDANCE MOVEMENT 


i! 


2PM. First General Session of the Convention. 


Ball Room Chairman, Wittiam M. Procror, Professor of Education, Stanford University, 
President of the Association. 


Addresses 


Assets from Twenty-five Years of Guidance History 


Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michi- 
gan; Past-President of the Association. 


Maintenance Versus Retrenchment in a National Emergency 
CarrOLt R. REED, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis. 


Scouting Along the Frontier—A Review of the Year's Researches 
Dona_p G. PATERSON, Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota. 


6 P.M. II. THE VOICE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Rose R 
eacunes An informal supper of Association Members and their Friends. 


Presiding Officer—FraNK P. WHuuITNEY, Principal, Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland. 


A number of young friends will speak, on behalf of those whom Guidance would 
serve, of the claims of the individual. 





Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. As preparation for an occupation involves 
decisions in the choice of studies, choice of curriculums, and the choice of schools and 
colleges, it becomes evident that vocational guidance can not be separated from educational 
guidance . . . Vocational education is the giving of training to persons who desire work in 
a specific occupation. Vocational guidance offers information and assistance which leads to ; 
the choice of an occupation and the training which precedes it. It does not give such train- 
ing. The term vocational refers to any occupation, be it medicine, law, carpentry, or nursing.— ’ 
Statement of Principles, N. V. G. A. 


The Christian social ideal is one of a good life, abundant, progressive, and gener- 

ously devoted to human welfare—a life lived “under the eye and by the strength of God.” 
It implies satisfaction in work as in leisure. Deadening and injurious occupations and con- 
ditions of work are inconsistent with it; so also are stultifying, stupefying, injurious 
indulgences in time of leisure. Im economic terms, the Christian ideal demands a basic 
standard of living for the masses of the people, adequate to secure security and freedom for 
the development of spiritual values. It means sound education both of mind and will, so ; 
that one may know the better and choose it; so that one may know what is the higher good 
and prefer it—Social Ideals of the Churches, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 
OUR ASSOCIATION IN 1934 


Ill, THE AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Second General Session of the Convention. 

Chairman—SusaN J. GiINN, Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston, First 
Vice-President of NVGA. 

A Symposium and General Forum— 


Speakers 
Mrs. CHasE GorInc WoopnHouse, Women's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; Director, Institute of Women's Professional Relations. 


Rex B. CuN.iFFE, Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Mary STEwArT, Assistant Director of Indian Education, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, New York City. 


GRAYSON N. Kerauver, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University. 





After adjournment there will be an informal Social Hour in the Ball Room at 
which a satirical skit will be given by a group from Teachers College. 





The Sacredness of the Individual Personality. Our machine age must not lose sight of 
the paramount spiritual dignity of the individual. Machinery and industry exist for man 
and not man for them.—From a program of Social Justice adopted by the Social Justice Com- 
mission of the Central Council of American Rabbis. 


A congenial life work is a first requisite of a rich personality. Society can help in three 
distinct ways to make this possible: 


a. Guidance—Society should provide counsel as to what vocations youths should fit them- 
selves for, taking into account the gifts, aptitudes, and tastes of the individual as well 
as the prospects of the various callings. 


b. Training—With appropriate regard to what guidance efforts reveal, society should make 
available to all youths, according to individual liking and social need, the chief skills and 
technics which underlie current reputable modes of obtaining a living. 


c. Placement and Advancemeni—The individual worker today is in many cases so far 
removed from the control of his own occupational fate that society has a stake in con- 
necting him with a fitting job, and in seeing to it that progress in his occupation results 
normally from efficient work.—Revised Report Committee on Desirable Social-Economic 

Goals for America, January, 1933. 









NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


OUR SOCIETY 


9 A.M. I. OUR SOCIETY IN CRISIS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Ball Room 
Third General Session of the Convention—a Joint Session with Other Associations. 


Chairman—Epwin A. Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 


Addresses 


Some Notable Recent Trends and Their Significance for Social Progress 
Harvey N. Davis, President, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


The Federal Emergency Education Program 
ARTHUR E. Bestor, President, Chautauqua Institution; Member, Informal Ad- 
visory Committee on Adult Education to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Social Objectives of Current Labor Programs 
Hon. Epwarp McGrapy, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


12:15 II. OUR COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF PERSONS 


Noon 
Red Room A Luncheon of the Association with Cleveland Leaders. 


Chairman—JupGe Cart D. FrRigBo.in, United States District Court; President 


Cleveland Adult Education Association, Cleveland. 


Short Descriptions of Programs in Operation 


Rochester, N. Y.—Jess T. Hopxins, Managing Director Public Employment Center. 


Minneapolis—KATHERINE WoopruFF, Director, Woman's Occupational Bureau, 
and President National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations. 


Philadelphia—DoroTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, formerly of the State Employment Office 
and latterly Technical Assistant, U. S. Employment Service. 


New York City—Jerome H. Bent ey, Director of Adjustment Service. 





In outlining my economic creed, it is necessary to make clear again my point of view 
with regard to the individual. I believe that our industrial and economic system is made for 
individual men and women, not individual men and women for the benefit of the system. 


I believe that the individual should have full liberty of action to make the most of him- 
self; but I do not believe that in the name of the sacred word, individualism, a few powerful 
interests should be permitted to make industrial cannon-fodder of the lives of half of the 
population of the United States. 

I believe in the sacredness of private property, which means that I do not believe that 
it should be subjected to the ruthless manipulation of professional gamblers in the stock 


market and in the corporate system. 
—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


OUR SOCIETY 
2:30 P.M. Ill. LIVE SECTORS OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION RELATED TO GUIDANCE 
Rooms Informal Group Conferences for Discussion—Chairmen: 
Dns, Announced 
Later The National Re-employment Program 


WILLIAM H. STEAD, Associate Director U. S. Employment Service, Washington 
The Collectivization of Industry 

Orpway TEAD, Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
The Renaissance of Rural Life 

To be announced. 
The Re-education of the Adult Citizen 
J Henry Buscn, Director of Informal Adult Education, Cleveland College, 
, Western Reserve University. 
The Redemption of Leisure 

WiILtiAM W. Bippie, Cleveland. 


d- The Conflict of Proposed Social Programs 
n. Goopwin Watson, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, New 
York City. 
4:30 P.M. There will be a short Business Session at this hour under the Chairmanship of President 
Ball Room Proctor to permit the Association to welcome the newly elected officers and to transact 


such other business as may be ready. 


vS 7:30 P.M. IV. OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS AND THE SOCIETY OF THE FUTURE 
Red Room Fourth General Session of the Convention. 
Chairman—WiILLIAM E. WICKENDEN, President, Case School of Applied Science, 
- Cleveland. 
Addresses 


Can Disturbing Trends Be Modified? 


MEREDITH B. Givens, Social Science Research Council and Committee on Gov- 
ernment Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


Can the Absorptive Capacity of Occupations Be Predicted? 


r. Water V. BINGHAM, Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York 
City. 


Is Planned Distribution Feasible? 


Haroip L. Crark, Professor of Education, Teachers College, New York City. 
A panel will open the discussion, in which the following will share with the 
speakers: CLEO MURTLAND, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; A. H. EpGerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University 
of Wisconsin; T. ARNoLD Hit, National Urban League, New York City; and 
C. E. PartcH, Dean School of Education, Rutgers University. 





The study indicates unmistakably that the changed production technique has profoundly 
altered the economic relations heretofore existing in industry and rendered measures which 
were pertinent under the past production methods not only inoperative but socially harmful, 
when these new technological and managerial forces were disregarded. It sounds an unbiased 
note of warning, substantiated by objective facts, that: 


1. The Machine Age relaticns between productivity and the length of work periods no longer 
exist in the Power Age. 


2. The Machine Age relations between the investment and profit no longer exist in the 
Power Age. 

3. The financial structure of the past Machine Age is undermining the markets and pur- 
chasing capacity in the present Power Age. 


4. The Machine Age methods of wage determination are based on factors which no longer 
exist in the present Power Age. —PoLaKov COMMITTEE REPORT. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 
OUR PROFESSION 


9 AM. I. THE USE OF TECHNICAL RESOURCES IN DEALING WITH THE 


Ball Room INDIVIDUAL 
Fifth General Session of the Convention—A Panel Exploration. 
Chairman—GoopwiIN WATSON, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
legs, New York City. 


10:15 AM. IL. THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COUNSELING PROCEDURE 
Group Conferences Based Upon School Levels, Fields and Types of Work. 


Rooms 
Announced Group Chairmen 
Later Public School Counseling...... Mary Corre, Director of Occupational Research, 
Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
Counseling in the Colleges..... EUGENIE A. LEONARD, Dean of Women, Syracuse 
University 
Counseling in Rural Schools..... O. LaTHAM HATCHER, President, Southern Wo- 
men’s Educational Alliance, Richmond, Virginia 
Counseling Among the Handi- 
MEE Secacesteeeeescacres Roy N. ANDERSON, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, New York City 
Counseling Adult Women....... HARRIET HOUGHTON, Director of Activities, 
American Women’s Association, New York 
City 
Counseling in Industry...... ..H. C. Linx, Psychological Corporation, New York 
City 
Community-wide Cooperation ...FReD C. W. PARKER, Secretary, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Chicago 
State-wide Improvement of 
SC ee Harotp L. HoLsproox, Department of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania 
12:15 III. TWO EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 
Noon Chairman—Ernest HatcH WILKINS, President, Oberlin College. 
Ball Room Addresses 


National Occupational Conference Policy 
FRANKLIN J. KELier, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York 
City. 
An interrogatory set-to based on NOC policy as revealed in various issues of 
Occupations, especially Mr. Keller's article in the January number. Kindly 
read in advance. 

The Tennessee Valley Program 
J. D. Dawson, Director of Educational Activities, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


2:15 P.M. IV. EVALUATION—A NECESSARY NEXT STEP 
Ball Room Sixth General Session of the Convention. 
Presiding—MiLpreD E. LINCOLN, Vocational Counselor, Monroe High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Past President of the Association. 
Proposals for a Program of Evaluation 
Grayson N. Kerauver, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University. 
Evaluation of Specific and Complex Functions 
WituaM Hutson, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
Evaluation Based on the Whole Personality 
Morris S. Vrreies, Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 





“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which as men do of course seek 
to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of 
amends, to be a help and an ornament thereunto.” —FRANCIS BACON. 

“The attention of the public is called to the existence of a Profession through its 
professional association, and public recognition can hardly be accorded to a group that has 
not discovered itself.” —A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 
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3:30 P.M. 
Rooms 


Announced 


Later 


7:30 P.M. 
Ball Room 


9 A.M. 
Ball Room 


12:30 


Ball Room 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


Vv. CHECKING THE QUALITY AND VALIDITY OF OUR WORK 


VI. 


I. 


Il. 


Group Conferences, based upon specialized functions, will recognize some per- 
taining directly to the client, and others representing broader aspects: 


Group Chairmen 
Individual Counseling ......... MarGARET E. BENNETT, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena Junior College 
Classroom Teaching of Occupa- 


BE Seb wiwencekvasaues's .. LEONARD M. MI ter, Director of Guidance, Rock- 

land County, New York 

Scholarship Administration ..... To be announced. 

Vocational Education .......... LYNN A. EMERSON, Educational Director, West 
Side Y. M. C. A., New York City 

Sere EpirH Durr GwWINN, Director, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, Philadelphia 

Following Up and Prediction. ...IRvinG LorGe, Research Associate, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City 

Occupational Research ......... CLEO MuRTLAND, Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance, University of Michigan 

Training Counselors ........... Water B. Jones, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

City-wide Administration ....... CHARLES M. SmiTH, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance, New York City 

Public Relations .............. RALPH L. NewInac, International Textbook Com- 


pany, Scranton, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR GUIDANCE WORKERS 


The Seventh General Session will be a General Forum to discuss the above topic 
with the aid of a Syllabus prepared by a representative Committee of which WALTER 
B. Jones, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, is Chairman. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


OUR POLICIES FOR THE FUTURE 


THE RELATION OF IMMEDIATE POLICIES TO LONG-TIME ASSOCIATION 
OBJECTIVES 


Eighth and Final General Session of the Convention. 

Presiding—WILLIAM M. Proctor, Stanford University, President of the Association. 

The session will be devoted to detailed consideration of such items as: 

Proposals Relating to the Association. 
Organization, Operation as Branches and as a national instrument, Claims of 
Special Groups, Extension, etc., as may be brought up from Convention dis- 
cussions. 

Proposals Relating to Current Social Conditions. 
Such as those affecting Guidance Services, Planning, etc., from the preceding 
deliberations. 

Proposals Relating to Professional Standards. 
Such as may arise from the discussion of Friday evening or otherwise. 

Other Proposals. 

Other Business. 

Formal Adjournment of the Association. 


JOINT PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Luncheon meeting with other personnel and guidance associations arranged in co- 
operation with the Committee on Joint Planning of the National Occupational Con- 
ference to consider possible fields of collaboration in the light of developments in 
the several conventions. For details see page 62. 













NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Section and Other Group Meetings 


The Board of Trustees will meet at noon promptly on Wednesday for Luncheon. 


City-wide Administrators of Guidance will breakfast on Thursday morning at 7:30 with 
CHARLES M. SMITH at Hotel Cleveland, in addition to the Group Conference listed for 


Friday morning. 


College Teachers of Guidance Section will breakfast on Friday morning with WALTER B. 
Jones, Chairman, in addition to the Group Conference on “Training Counselors” on 


Friday afternoon. 


The Occupational Research Section, CLEO MURTLAND, Chairman, will observe the fol- 
lowing special program: 
Breakfast meeting, Friday, 7:30; ANNE Davis, Chicago, Chairman. 
New Plans for Research—FRANKLIN J. KELLER, New York City. 
Effect of the NRA Codes Upon Occupational Research—ANNA L. BuRDICk, 
Special Agent, Trade and Industrial Education for Girls, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


Group Conference, Friday, 10:15; CLEO MURTLAND, Chairman. 


The Bibliography Plan of NOC, Wiuiarp E. Parker, of the NOC Staff, New 
York City. 


The State Guidance Section, HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, State Board of Education, Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman, will hold the following special features: 
Breakfast meeting, Friday, 7:30 A.M., of the State Guidance Committee, State Guid- 
ance representatives, and friends from other groups to consider “Cooperation in 
State Guidance Service.” 
Group Conference, Friday, 10:15, on “The Improvement of Counseling,” as one of 
the general conference groups. 
Informal Dinner, Saturday, 6:30 P. M. Topic: ‘State Guidance Service in 1934- 
1935,” to include a report on state guidance developments obtained from state rep- 
resentatives, a discussion of plans for the coming year, and opportunity to meet state 
officers unable to arrive for earlier meetings of the NVGA. 


Rural Section, O. LATHAM Hartcuer of Richmond, Virginia, Chairman, will breakfast on 
Friday morning and participate as a Group Conference during Friday morning, in addi- 
tion to the formal session on Sunday afternoon, February 25th, at which among other 
leaders J. D. Dawson of Antioch College, latterly Director of Educational Activities of 
Tennessee Valley Authority, will be present. 


Scholarship Section, a newly organized unit, will occupy the Group Conference hour on 
Friday afternoon. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 






ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 







February 21-25, 1934 
STATLER HOTEL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 






Joint sessions with other societies will be held at the Hotel Cleveland 






WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 






7:30 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Statler 
Parlor D 






THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 







8:30 A.M. Registration 
Hotel Statler, Mezzanine Floor and Hotel Cleveland, Mezzanine Floor. 






9:00 A.M. Our Society in Crisis and Reconstruction 
Ball Room Joint session with other associations. For detailed program see page 62. 
Cleveland 







Our Community Responsibility for the Adjustment of Persons 







12:15 A luncheon meeting with the National Vocational Guidance Association to hear short 
Red Room descriptions of programs in operation in Rochester, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and New 
Cleveland York. For detailed program see page 66. 





2:30 P.M. Assembly of the American College Personnel Association 
Parlor 4 Presiding—Kart M. Cowpery, President of the Association and Associate Registrar, 
Statler Stanford University. 


2:45 P.M. General Placement 
ea 4 Chairman—Mar yorie P. Nigtp, Vocational Secretary, Smith College. 
tatier 












Advice Given by Employers to Those Coming to Them for Help 






Presiding—HELEN MAcCM. Vooruess, Director of Appointments Bureau, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

DONALD P. BRIDGMAN, American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

BeTsEY CAMPBELL, Director of Educational and Training Department, Halle Bros., 
Cleveland. 


Miss Voorhees will give a report on the Conference of College Placement Officers and 
Business Personnel Workers sponsored by the American Women's Association, Janu- 
aty 25th-27th. 













6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner 
Lattice Presidential Address—Karit M. Cownery. 
Room 
Statler 









Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 





FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 








9:30 A.M. Personnel Counseling 
Parlor 4 Chairman—Grace E. MANSON, Assistant Personnel Director, Northwestern University. 





The Personnel Counselor's Réle in 
a. Student Residences 
EsTHER ALLEN GAw, Dean of Women, Ohio State University. 
b. Student Organizations 
F. F. BraDSHAW, Dean of Men, University of North Carolina. 
c. Training Students as Group Leaders 
ALMA STACK PERSING, Counselor to Women, Northwestern University. 


d. Diagnostic and Remedial Work 
Rosert A. BROTEMARKLE, Personnel Director, University of Pennsylvania. 











AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


12:30 P.M. The Alleged Over-Population of the Colleges 

Joint Luncheon of the American College Personnel Association and the Personnel Re. 
search Federation. 

Presiding—WaALTER V. BINGHAM, Director, Personnel Research Federation. 
Speaker—Ropert L. Ketty, Executive Secretary, Association of American Colleges. 
Morais S. Vire.es, Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, will open the 
discussion. 


Lattice 
Room 
Statler 


2:30 P.M. Records and Research 
Parlor 4 Chairman—RuTH M. STRANG, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, New 


York City. 
Research Relating to the Diagnostic-Therapeutic Significance of Items Commonly In- 
cluded on College Personnel Records. 

Eart M. Patiet, Executive Secretary, University of Oregon. 

E. L. Ciark, Director of Admissions, Northwestern University. 


Roll-Call on Researches in Progress. 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, New York City. 


Statler 


6:30 P.M. Supper Conferences 
By Groups with Common Interests. 


7:30 P.M. Educational Counseling and Administration 
Parlor 4 Chairman—E. W. HALE, Personnel Director, Beloit College. 


Statler a. The Use of Tests in Educational Counseling. 
EpwIN WRIGHT, Dean of Students and Director of Personnel, Y. M. C. A 


College, Chicago. 
b. Faculty-Counselor Relations. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Dean of Students, University of Chicago. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


9:30 A.M. Teacher Placement 
Parlor 4 Chairman—Eart W. ANDERSON, Appointments Division, Ohio State University. 
Statler a. Report on Relations of Teacher Placement Services with Registrants. 
Lewis W. WitiiaMs, Secretary of Appointments Committee, University of 
Illinois. 


b. Advance Publicity Procedures in Teacher Placement. 
Crype R. Mitier, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers College, 


New York City. 
c. Round Table on Specific Problems of Policies, Procedures and Pressures in Teacher 
Placement. 


11:00 A.M. The College Personnel Officers’ Profession—A Forecast 
Parlor 4 ArtHur I. Gates, Chairman of the Division of Individual Development and Guidance, 
Statler Teachers College, New York City. 

Presiding—Kart M. Cowpery. 


12:30 P.M. Joint Planning for the Future 
Ball Room Luncheon meeting with Personnel and Guidance Associations. For detailed program 


Cleveland see page 62. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


10:30 A.M. Teacher Placement 
Parlor 4 Chairman—Eart W. ANDERSON. 


Statler a. Guidance Functions and Services of a Teacher Placement Office. 
LutHeR T. Purpom, Director of Bureau of Appointments, University of 
Michigan. 
b. Report on Co-ordination of College Teacher Placement Services within Specific States. 
J. G. Umsrtarrp, Director, Bureau of Appointments, University of Minnesota. 


c. Round Table on Specific Problems of Teacher Placement. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 






EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


February 21-24, 1934 






HOTEL CLEVELAND, CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Theme: How Are the Present Crises in Education Being Met? 





The Program as here published is given in outline only. For a copy of the complete 
Program, address Gwladys W. Jones, Headquarters Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 






Members of other cooperating associations wishing to attend one or more sessions are 
welcome and will be admitted on showing their badges. 










WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 





9:00-1:00 Registration 
Mezzanine 






9:30 A.M. Meeting of Executive Committee 






Room 24 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon 
Red Room The Emergency in Education. 





S. D. SHANKLAND, Executive Secretary, Department of Superintendence, Nationa! 
Education Association. 











How the Emergency Is Being Met. 
Puitip Nasu, President, University of Toledo. 






3:00 P.M. Organization Meetings 
Rooms 26-28 University Section. 
Rooms 30-32 College Section. 

Rooms 27-29 Teachers College Section. 
Rooms 34-36 High School Section. 









4:00 P.M. Presentation of Conference Theme 
Red Room Presiding—MarGaret S. Morriss, Dean, Pembroke College, Brown University 


1. Financial Crises. 
EstHER ALLEN GAw, Dean of Women, Ohio State University. 


2. Social Changes. 
Marion A. Brown, Dean of Girls, University High School, Oakland, California 







3. Fraternal Problems. 
Auice C. Ltoyp, Dean of Women, University of Michigan. 


4. Academic Trends. 
Harriett ALLYN, Academic Dean, Mount Holyoke College. 






5. Religious Changes. 
LesLIE BLANCHARD, recently Executive Secretary, National Student Council, 


¥.7.GA. 


6. Guidance Trends. 
HELEN D. BraGpon, Dean, College for Women, University of Rochester. 












8:15 P.M. General Session 
Red Room The Outlook for Trained Women. 
W. F. Ocsurn, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 
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7:45 A.M. 
Red Room 


9:00 A.M. 
Ball Room 


12:30 P.M. 
Rooms 34-36 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Breakfast 
Our Authors as Honor Guests. 


Our Society in Crisis and Reconstruction 
Joint session with other associations. For detailed program see page 62. 


Group Luncheons 


State Presidents. 
Presiding—Lypia I. Jones, Dean of Women, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


Deans in Coordinate Colleges. 
Presiding—-WINIFRED ROBINSON, Dean of the Women's College, University of 
Delaware. 


Junior College Deans. 
Presiding—Hetry WHEELER, Dean, Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 


High School Deans. 
Presiding—EDNA M. STUDEBAKER, Vice-Principal, Central High School, Cleveland. 


Business Session 
(Members only.) 


Annual Banquet, Held Jointly with the National Association of Principals of Schools 
for Girls 
The Challenge in Education. 
FLORENCE E. ALLEN, Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 


Reception to Meet Officers and Guests 


FriIpAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


Discussion Groups on Chapters of the Theme 


1. Financial Crises. 
Leader—EsTHER ALLEN GAW. 


. Social Changes. 
Leader—MarIon A. BROWN. 


. Fraternal Changes. 
Leader—ALice C. Lioyp. 


. Academic Trends. 
Leader—HarRIETT ALLYN. 


. Religious Crises. 
Leader—Lesiiz BLANCHARD. 


. Guidance Trends. 
Leader—HELEN D. BRAGDON. 


Luncheon 
Presiding—Jesste Coops, Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls, McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Morality. 
JULIANNA HASKELL, Dean of Graduate Women, Columbia University. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 











Business Session 






2:30 P.M. 
Red Room (Members only.) 





8:15 P.M. General Session 

Red Room Presiding—MARGARET S. Morriss. 
Summaries of Discussions at Sectional Meetings. 

To be presented by leaders of the groups. 












inti, 
of SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 
9:00-12:00 High School Section 
™ prened 7 Chairman—Marion A. Brown. 
ani Secretary—KATHERINE M. Wiep. 
4 The Position of the Dean with Relation to Personnel Work in the Secondary School. 






Panel Discussion. 
Leader—SarRAH M. StuRTEVANT, Association Professor of Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 






9:00-12:00 University Section 
Rooms Chairman—SaraH G. BLANDING. 
26-28 Secretary—Mary P. VAN ZILE. 
Vocational Advising in the Dean's Office in 1934. 
FLORENCE JACKSON, Consultant, Personnel Bureau, Wellesley College. 
Girls in the New Era. 
ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE, Referee of the Juvenile Court, Cleveland. 











9:00-12:00 College Section 
Room 31 Chairman—FLorRENCE M. NICHOLSON. 
Secretary—LeEAH Boppig. 
Report of Research in the Field of the College Dean. 
RuTH STRANG, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
How Can We Aid Girls at the College Level in Solving Emotional Problems? 
Mrs. Grace Loucks E.uiotr, New York City. 













9:00-12:00 Teachers College Section 
Rooms Chairman—BeTH PorTER GARVEY. 
27-29 Secretary—KATHLEEN I. GILLARD. 
The Dean and the Personnel Program. 
GeorceE A. SELKE, President, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Procedures in Helping the Freshman Girl to a Finer Living and Cultural Environment. 
ee Hatt MoreLanp, Dean of Women, State Teachers College, Albany, New 
ork. 
The Need of Vocational Information in a Professional School. 
SaRAH M. StuRTEVANT, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 















Joint Planning for the Future 
Luncheon meeting with Personnel and Guidance Associations arranged in cooperation 
with the Committee on Joint Planning of the National Occupational Conference, to 
consider possible fields of collaboration in the light of developments in the several 
conventions. For detailed program see page 62. 










12:30 P.M. 
Ball Room 
Cleveland 


Friday 
12:30 P.M. 
Lattice 
Room 
Statler 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting, Saturday, February 24, 1934 


The Teachers College Personnel Association conducts research relating to the recruiting of 
the teaching profession, to set up workable standards for the selection, orientation, advise. 
ment, records, placement and follow-up functions of the teachers college. The member in- 
stitutions collaborate in the construction and validation of appropriate test material, the 
development of adequate personnel records, and the reporting of studies cooperatively 
undertaken. 


The 1932-33 Testing Program 
Presiding—G. W. Frasier, President of the Association and President, State Teachers 


College, Greeley, Colorado. 


J. D. HemMan, Chairman of the Testing Committee and Professor of Psychology, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, will lead the conference in which representatives 
of the cooperating institutions will participate. 


Joint Planning for the Future 


Luncheon meeting with Personnel and Guidance Associations. For detailed program 
see page 62. 





PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Members and friends of the Personnel Research Federation in attendance at the Cleveland 
conventions are invited to meet for luncheon at 12:30 on Friday, February 23rd, at the Hotel 
Statler, and also with the American College Personnel Association following the luncheon 
in a special program which will include a Roll Call of Researches in Progress, and more 
extended reports on recent researches into the significance of items on college personnel 
records. 


“The Alleged Over-Population of the Colleges’ will be the theme at the luncheon meeting, 
to be addressed by Ropert L. Kerry, Executive Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges. Discussion of the facts regarding unemployment of college graduates and their 
implications for college recruiting, admissions practices, curriculum modifications, and 
research on changing occupational trends will be led by Morris S. Vrreves, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





SOUTHERN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


Dinner Meeting of the Executive Board and Guest Advisers 


A dinner meeting of guest advisers with members of the Executive Board of the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance will be held at the Hotel Cleveland at six o'clock on Sunday, 
February 25th. O. Latham Hatcher, President of the Alliance, will preside and lead in a round- 
table discussion of “Some Possibilities and Trends in Rural Occupations.” 


Members of the Alliance are invited to participate in meetings of the allied personnel and 
guidance associations. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 





SOSOSOSOCOSCOOCOOS 





NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 


(May we ask that the secretaries of the 
various branches send reports to Dr. Ander- 
son at Room 203, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, after each 
meeting, so that this column may be a truly 
representative and comprehensive medium 
for the exchange of worthwhile and interest- 
ing ideas—EDITOR) 


To Branch Presidents 


Some time ago Marie McNamara, Vice 
Chairman of the Branch Association Com- 
mittee, sent out a questionaire to all the 
local presidents. Last year two-thirds of 
the presidents replied; this year we are 
desirous of securing a perfect record by 
getting a 100 per cent response to the 
questionaire. If you have not already 
returned your report, will you kindly do 
so immediately? 


Special Announcement 


Several of the branch associations have 
taken advantage of the opportunity of se- 
curing leaders in the field of vocational 
guidance who could stop off to address 
their associations while en route to the na- 
tional convention at Cleveland. 

The Detroit Branch announces that 
William M. Proctor, President of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
will be its guest of honor and will de- 
liver an address on ‘The Counselor's In- 
terest in Individual Differences.” The 
meeting will be held at L’Aiglon, Fisher 
Building, Tuesday, February 20, at 6 
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P. M. Dinner reservations ($1.00) 
should be made through Helen McCann, 
Secretary. 

The Rochester Branch Association has 
invited Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, to be its guest of honor at a 
dinner meeting on Tuesday night, Febru- 
ary 20. Reservations should be made 
through Paul Smith, Secretary. 

The Cincinnati Association is also plan- 
ning a similar meeting, but as this goes 
to press the details are not available. 

Those en route to the national conven- 
tion at Cleveland will be most welcome at 
any of these meetings. It will be pos- 
sible for those who secure the reduced 
railroad rate to stop off, so why not visit 
one of the other branch associations? 


Welcome, St. Louis! 


While some of the branches are having 
difficulty in keeping their organizations 
going it is with great pleasure that we 
announce the formation of a new branch 
association. 

The St. Louis Branch was organized 
on December 14 with dispatch and thor- 
oughness. Its organization was spon- 
sored by a group known as the Employ- 
ment Executives of the Community Coun- 
cil who realized that something more 
than placement pure and simple was 
needed in the process of vocational ad- 
justment. There was a need in St. Louis 
for an organization where problems of 
replacement and retraining could be dis- 
cussed. The organization is truly a com- 

















OCCUPATIONS 


munity undertaking because it includes 
representatives of industrial, educational, 
and social service organizations. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, M. N. Whitehead, in charge 
of employment at the Pevely Dairy; Vice 
President, Julia Alsberg, Director of the 
Red Cross Placement Bureau; Secretary, 
Alice May, Personnel Worker at the 
Purina Mills; and Treasurer, Charles 
Kette, Missouri State Employment Ser- 
vice. 

The following twelve trustees were 
also elected:— 

George Simmons, of the YMCA; 
Clarence Copeland, of the State Employ- 
ment Service; Charles Collier, of the 
Urban League; and Leo McCarthy, of the 
State Employment Service, who were 
elected for one year. 

Frank L. Wright, Dean of the School 
of Education, Washington University; 
Elizabeth Carter, in charge of employ- 
ment at the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company; Julia Alsberg, of the Red 
Cross Placement Bureau; and Ferron 
Troxel, of the YMCA, who were elected 
for two years. 

Adele Starbird, Dean at Washington 
University; Charles Kell, Director of Per- 
sonnel of the General American Life In- 
surance Company; Claudia Lide, of the 
employment service of the YWCA; and 
Alma Fletcher, of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion, were elected for the three-year 
period. 

The spirit of St. Louis still rides high. 
The other branch associations send their 
best wishes for a successful flight. 


Detroit and Vicinity 
The Detroit Branch of the Guidance 
Association is proud to be among the first 
formally to congratulate Edwin A. Lee, 
Professor of Education and Guidance at 


the University of California, on his recent 
appointment to the superintendency of the 
public schools of San Francisco. Dr. Lee 
addressed the branch at a dinner meeting 
held December 8 during the convention 
of the American Vocational Association. 

Under the title, “Changing Concep- 

tions of Vocational Guidance,” he dis- 
cussed the crisis in education as it per- 
tains to guidance, pointing out that the 
more terrific the attack the more neces- 
sary the “morale” of those engaged in 
guidance. Dr. Lee defined morale as a 
state of mind or inner sense of rightness, 
the cult of condition, and proceeded con- 
cisely and clearly to trace the steps in 
achieving it. Foremost among these he 
placed the “‘sense of a great cause.” ‘“The 
education of youth, or the abolition of 
ignorance,” he pointed out, “is the su- 
preme cause about which to become en- 
thusiastic.” The audience agreed with 
Dr. Lee as he continued elaborating on 
the successive aids to morale: sense of 
accomplishment; sense of recognition 
from superiors and co-workers; unity and 
group loyalty; physical condition; sense 
of humor. 

In speaking of loyalty he contrasted 
meetings which are a chore with those 
which are a chance to imbibe the spirit. 
The latter was an accurate description of 
the meeting being addressed and we can 
testify that Dr. Lee knows how to impart 
the spirit. 

Cincinnati 

The December meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Vocational Guidance Association was 
held as a joint meeting with the Public 
Health Federation. The luncheon was 
held at the Cincinnati Club with Franz 
Alexander, Director of the Chicago 
Psycho-Analytic Institute, speaking on 
“Mental Hygiene in the Depression.” 
Dr. Alexander said, in part:— 

“It is very difficult to say to what ex- 
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tent the economic situation generally 
influences the mental health of the ma- 
jority of people. Some will derive benefit 
from a financial loss; others, adverse re- 
sults. It is interesting, however, to see 
and to study the statistical data. I looked 
up the statistical curves which were pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company relating to the suicide rates 
since 1902 or 1903. According to these 
statistics, after a long period of a low 
rate of suicides in New York between 
the years of 1905 and 1927, in 1928 dur- 
ing the boom period a wave of higher 
mortality due to suicide started. Since 
the depression began, there has been no 
remarkable increase. From a common- 
sense point of view, this does not mean 
that the economic situation has no influ- 
ence on suicides or on the mental health 
of people, or that it impels no people to 
commit suicide. Of course the suicide 
rate is not exactly equivalent to the preva- 
lence of mental disturbances, but it is a 
good indicator because, as we know 
today, the majority of suicides are com- 
mitted as the outcome of neurotic diffi- 
culty. Very few healthy people find 
suicide the only way out. 

“Apart from economic depression, 
several other factors in our present civili- 
zation affect the incidence of mental dis- 
turbances and mental sickness. I think, 
in the first place, of the increasing 
mechanization and standardization of pro- 
fessional activities and of human labor in 
general, and the introduction and inten- 
sive employment of machines. This 
standardization and this mechanization of 
human activities are so far advanced that 
there is almost no personal satisfaction 
any more in work, at least for the em- 
ploye. Formerly when a shoemaker made 
a shoe it was his shoe, his creation; it 
was his problem, he was a part of it. 
There was so much gratification that it 
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was almost a sublimated child of his. 
But today, a factory worker does not see 
what he produces, and more than that he 
produces only a little part of the article. 

“This is true of other activities, not 
only of the factory worker but of almost 


all human activities. The collective na- 
ture of human work takes away the in- 
dividual satisfaction, and naturally that 
is the consequence of the new era of pro- 
duction by machines which requires and 
makes possible such a high standardiza- 
tion of product. Of course it does not 
mean that the machine necessarily is an 
enemy of civilization. Nevertheless, it 
has a very, very unfavorable effect on 
people's mental health and creates a great 
amount of discontent; this, however, is not 
to say that it must be so, it only shows 
that man has not yet adjusted himself to 
the consequences of his own invention— 
the machine. Economists make the state- 
ment that the introduction of the ma- 
chine is one cause of unemployment. 
Now come the psychologists and the 
psychiatrists who say the machine is detri- 
mental to the human being at work. 
These are serious, momentous accusations 
against the machine. However, if we 
would learn how to make use of the 
energies which have been freed by the 
employment of the machine and how to 
use these human energies for other pur- 
poses, and if we would also learn what 
to do, how to use the free time which the 
employment of the machine has created, 
reallocate those of our satisfactions which 
are present in craftsmanship, then the 
machine would be of benefit. 

“When Julius Caesar used a famous 
phase, panem et circenses, meaning ‘bread 
and the circus,’ he clearly recognized that 
people need recreation just as much as 
they need food. It seems that our present 
way of using the machine is capable of 
giving neither ‘panem’ nor ‘circenses’ to 













the majority of the population. We are 
looking forward to improving labor and 
industry, but we don’t know for what 
purpose we do it.” 


New York City 


The New York City Branch held a 
very interesting meeting on December 12, 
addressed by Robert W. Hambrook, 
special agent for Industrial Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. Mr. Hambrook 
reported on the work of a special com- 
mittee which had been appointed to study 
the NRA codes for the purpose of pro- 
viding the states with accurate informa- 
tion, in condensed form, of NRA code 
provisions in relation to apprenticeship 
and other forms of training for wage- 
earning occupations. 

The following summarized statement 
is based upon all data available as of 
November 15:— 


1. A total of 877 codes are in- 
cluded in this summary. Of that num- 
ber 98 are approved codes. 

2. Learning in some form is men- 
tioned in 362, or 41 per cent of the 
877 codes. 

3. “Apprentice’’ or “‘apprentice- 
ship” is mentioned in 234, or 27 per 
cent of the total number of codes. 

4. The length of the training period 
is specified in 263, or 30 per cent of 
the 877 codes. 

5. The longest time provided for 
training in any codes is five years. Two 
submitted codes specify this period: 

Heating, Piping, and Air Condi- 
tioning 
Photo Engraving 

6. The following submitted codes 
calling for various lengths of training 
periods: 

3 submitted codes for four year 
training 

7 submitted codes for three year 
training 
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11 submitted codes for two year 
training 
(two have been approved) 
20 submitted codes for one year 
training 

7. The great majority of codes 
which mention training at all specify 
training periods of less than one year. 
A number of codes have already been 
appproved with provisions for a six- 
month training period. 

8. There are many codes which 
have been submitted with training pro- 
grams of 12, 10 and 8 week periods 
and three codes have been approved 
for 60-day training periods. 


There is a definite trend toward in- 
cluding in codes some provision for 
training. The 14 to 16-year-old group 
is eliminated from employment except 
for three hours per day between the hours 
of 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. in work not inter- 
fering with regular school attendance. An 
increasing number of codes are eliminat- 
ing all persons under 18 years of age 
from employment “at operations or oc- 
cupations hazardous in nature or detri- 
mental to health” or ‘‘in the operation of 
hazardous machinery.” Home work is 
gradually being eliminated. 

“There is ample justification for the 
statement that the NRA will, in effect, 
place all industrial enterprises on an equal 
footing with respect to wages, cost of ma- 
terial, hours, equipment, and practically 
all other items entering into the cost of 
production except the personnel factor. 
This means that the principal remaining 
element of competition between indus- 
tries in a given field of production which 
will spell profit or loss, will be the hu- 
man element,—the knowledge, skill, and 
attitude of the workers. This will em- 
phasize the importance and value of train- 
ing on all levels of employment to a 
degree not heretofore realized. This 
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condition will offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to the public program of vocational 
education to render a great service to 
workers and to the industries as such, 
and also to assist in a most effective way 
in the attainment of some of the larger 
objectives of the Industrial Recovery 
Act.” 

The summary of this code material 
by the Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion is something that every counselor 
should know about. The department's 
Misc. C. L. 1581 and supplements may 
be secured upon request. 

After Mr. Hambrook’s fine presenta- 
tion, the meeting was thrown open for 
discussion on the general topic, ‘How 
will the NRA’s policy of the divisions of 
work by industries rather than by occupa- 
tions affect the guidance of the future in 
advising young people regarding jobs?” 
Specifically, shall we be talking to people 
about going into the building industry 
rather than being a plumber and about 
doing accounting in a department store 
rather than becoming an accountant? To 
facilitate the discussion, the group was 
divided into four smaller groups with a 
chairman and a technical resource man to 
help answer specific questions. The entire 
group reassembled again and the chair- 
man for each section summarized the dis- 
cussion which took place in his group. 
Some of the points brought out were:— 

The group examined the work of sev- 
eral different trades such as the glass 
blower for neon signs, the needle 
workers, and some of the occupations in 
the building trades. It also raised ques- 
tions regarding the effect of the photo- 
electric cell on a variety of occupations. 
As it examined these trades the group was 
largely in agreement that in the future 
more persons would be called upon to 
possess: 

1. A wider variety of skills. 
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2. Understanding of how these skills 
may be applied to a wider variety of job 
situations in a given industry. 

3. Understanding of how these skills 
could be applied to more than one indus- 
try. 

4. Larger resourcefulness, adaptability, 
and flexibility. 

The stress which Mr. Hambrook laid 
on apprentice training in industry seemed 
to indicate that industry will more and 
more assume responsibility for the train- 
ing of its workers. There is no indication 
yet that any more than a very few indus- 
trial organizations will enter into long- 
time training, but the trends are in that 
direction. This would mean that voca- 
tional guidance workers could profitably 
secure from Washington, or from the in- 
dustries directly, more information about 
such training. This whole movement may 
create the need for a new set of tools 
in our guidance work. 

A motion was adopted by the group 
and sent to William M. Proctor, Presi- 
dent, requesting that the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in convention 
assembled at Cleveland consider the prob- 
lem of securing representatives on the 
various code authorities who will repre- 
sent the social interest of the individual. 
At the present time there are representa- 
tives of the employer, the employe, and 
the consumer, but it was felt that these 
individuals represented their respective 
groups rather than the social welfare of 
the individual. A similar committee has 
been appointed by the American Voca- 
tional Association and it was suggested 
that the NVGA cooperate with this com- 
mittee. 


Rochester 
On December 13 the Rochester Branch 
held a meeting at which various speakers 
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told of their contacts with young people 
and the practical counseling service for 
which they were being called upon. 

Elizabeth Mertz, Executive Secretary of 
the Rochester Big Sisters Council, told of 
the different types of ‘‘little sisters’’ re- 
ferred to them by welfare and character 
building agencies, courts, schools, parents, 
probation officers, and individuals. 

Captain O. P. Winnigstad, U. S. Army 
representative in Rochester, gave a most 
enlightening talk on the contacts with 
young men who are thronging the offices 
to enlist in the army and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. He spoke of the 
rigid physical test, age requirements, and 
the character and personality references 
from recognized public citizens. The cap- 
tain also spoke of the building up of the 
conservation camps, their work, discipline 
and recreation. Many questions were 
asked pertaining to practical matters con- 
nected with the CCC life and regulations. 

Reverend Father Albert Geiger, pastor 
of a local church, who has established a 
civic-recreational center in the midst of a 
large, restless, unemployed youth popula- 
tion needing this type of service, spoke 
of the church hall and how the boys had 
fitted it up, and of the social and creative 
activities of their summer camp life and 
their community viewpoint. 

The fourth speaker was Willard E. 
Parker, Research Director of the Roches- 
ter Public Employment Center. He spoke 
of the Civil Works Administration and 
what the local people could do to help 
the unemployed get in contact with this 
tremendous endeavor. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
“How is the operation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act affecting the 
work of the counselor?” was the topic of 
a very live discussion at a panel meeting 
on the first of November. Edwin W. 


Adams, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, who was elected president at the 
annual meeting last June, presided for 
the first time on this occasion. The panel 
discussion was led by Charles W. Palmer, 
Counselor, Northeast High School, and 
summed up by Samuel W. Gulick, of 
Lower Merion Junior High School. 
Others who took part were: Mrs. Made- 
line Burns, Counselor, Gillespie Junior 
High School; Mildred Dougherty, Coun- 
selor, Darby High School; Rose E. 
Huston, Junior Employment Service; Sara 
E. Laughlin, Counselor, Philadelphia 
Parochial Schools; and Mrs. Matilda 
Montayne, White-Williams Foundation. 

Points brought out in the discussion 
were the increased problem of education 
for the boys and girls who are returning 
to school under the regulations of the 
codes regarding the employment of 
minors under 16 years of age; the im- 
portance of the economic factor in guid- 
ance today; the tendency of increasing 
numbers of boys and girls over 16 years 
of age to withdraw from school in the 
hope of earning money to aid their 
families. 

On the other hand was found a ten- 
dency on the part of employers to raise 
their requirement for employment to 18 
years of age, due to the feeling that the 
minimum wage standard entitles them to 
a more mature and better trained employe 
than the beginner of other years. The 
question was raised whether this does not 
constitute a challenge to the schools to 
develop a system of more advanced trade 
training to meet the new demands. 

Emphasis was also placed upon the new 
social philosophy underlying the NRA, as 
something demanding our loyalty even 
though immediate problems may seem 
difficult of solution. 

The Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity is seeking to enlarge its scope su 
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as to meet the problems of suburban 
school counselors and bring more of their 
contributions to the city group. 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey Branch has had an un- 
usually successful year in putting on a 
statewide program. The following review 
of its meetings to date offers a challenge 
as well as many helpful suggestions re- 
garding the possibilities of a good state 
guidance program. 

The advertisement of a prominent um- 
brella manufacturer which reads, “We 
cover the state,” might well have been 
taken as the slogan of the New Jersey 
Branch Association for 1933-4, since that 
is literally what the members set out to 
accomplish. Incidentally, they recently 
voted to change the name to the Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association of New 
Jersey, in order that program-content as 
well as membership itself might be 
broadened sufficiently to interest all 
teachers who handle any phase of guid- 
ance or personnel work, and those in 
social service agencies and in business and 
industry who are actually helping workers 
to make the adjustments necessary to 
vocational success. 

The first step in this enlarged program 
was a panel discussion at the Glassboro 
State Normal School in October with the 
help of seven county superintendents in 
South Jersey. The chairman was Owen 
Pence, of the Personnel Division, Na- 
tional Council of YMCAs, and included 
Assistant Commissioner John Spargo 
from the State Department of Education 
and Bruce Robinson, Director of the De- 
partment of Child Guidance of the New- 
ark Board of Education. Covers at dinner 
were laid for 100 and the discussion itself 
was attended by nearly 400 persons. 

A smaller meeting, designed to interest 
principals, supervising principals, and su- 
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perintendents, was held in New Bruns- 
wick a month later, in cooperation with 
the Rutgers University School of Educa- 
tion. In the chair was M. Ernest Town- 
send, former Assistant Commissioner of 
Education for the state and now Presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at New- 
ark, 

The joint meeting held in Atlantic City 
during the convention of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association was remark- 
able for more reasons than one, because 
it brought together specialists whose serv- 
ices are indispensable in a well integrated 
vocational guidance clinic. The work of 
the psychologist and that of the mental 
hygienist were presented by members of 
their respective organizations. Morris 
Viteles, who conducts the Vocational 
Guidance Clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania, described a clinic operated 
under his direction at the Camden YMCA 
in cooperation with some of the service 
clubs in that locality. That 175 persons at- 
tended this meeting when other associa- 
tions of which they were members were 
in session, seems to point to the fact that 
the speakers and subject were of compel- 
ling interest. 

Partly as a result of this meeting, per- 
haps, and partly as a result of ideas pre- 
viously formulated, a plan is being con- 
sidered for the establishment of several 
guidance clinics throughout the state. 
Conferences have already been held with 
various other societies whose assistance 
and cooperation we are attempting to en- 
list. There is no doubt of the profes- 
sional talent available to staff them, and 
if responses to other requests for volun- 
teer service may be taken as an indica- 
tion, the question of securing personnel 
should not be an insurmountable obstacle. 

In December a conference devoted to 
Guidance in Education was held in 
Newark under the joint auspices of the 
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New Jersey Branch and the State Normal 
School. Dr. Townsend, who has done 
much research on personnel activities in 
teacher training institutions, was largely 
responsible for the selection of a com- 
mittee and the development of a program 
which drew nearly 600 persons for the 
four 30-minute panel discussions held in 
the afternoon. Covers were laid for 200 
to take care of those wishing to remain 
for the evening session, at which Dr. V. 
V. Anderson, consultant and author, 
spoke on ‘Psychiatry in Education.” 
Music by the school glee club added con- 
siderably to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion, and plans are now being considered 
by the program chairman for something 
of the same nature in connection with 
the projected meetings in Jersey City, 
Hackensack, and Morristown which will 
complete the tour of the northern coun- 
ties. 

One of the principles on which this 
association works is that of enlisting the 
cooperation of other groups in developing 
programs and securing attendance on the 
part of those who are or should be in- 
terested in the subjects under discussion. 
So successful have they been that organ- 
izations come to the New Jersey Guidance 
and Personnel Association with requests 
for assistance in staging meetings in 
connection with conventions or large sec- 
tional conferences. Last April the asso- 
ciation accepted the responsibility for a 
guidance breakfast during the convention 
of the New Jersey Vocational Arts Asso- 
ciation at Asbury Park, and an invitation 
has been received to sponsor another for 
the same organization this year. 

Tentative plans have been discussed for 
a week-end conference at Andover, New 
Jersey, which would bring together teach- 
ers, counselors, deans, personnel officers 
from business, and YMCA and YWCA 


secretaries interested in counseling and 
placement. 

An unusual service rendered to mem- 
bers (and others who wish to make use 
of it) is that of the research committee 
which includes in its personnel not only 
counselors but college and high school 
deans, psychologists, a psychiatrist, a 
mental hygienist, an employment man- 
ager, and a placement officer. The asso- 
ciation went outside the teaching field this 
year and elected as president L. C. Wilsey, 
who is in charge of personnel for the 
Globe Indemnity Company. 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 
REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
James E. SIDEL, Chairman 


From a questionaire recently sent to 
members of the Legislative Committee of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in 16 cities and from other news 
reports it is evident that standards estab- 
lished by the NRA codes require in a 
majority of cases a revision of the ad- 
ministration of the child labor and school 
attendance laws. Raising the working 
age limit to 16 years has brought an in- 
flux of new students not easily reab- 
sorbed into regular classes. Enrolments 
in continuation schools have declined and 
curtailment of night school courses leaves 
a startling lack of provision for adult 
education. Many cities are now planning 
the readjustments necessary for meeting 
these new problems. They are revising 
the trade school curricula and extending 
the continuation school courses to a nearly 
full-time program. 

The Atlantic City and Detroit meetings 
revealed little interest in legislative af- 
fairs among the branches. With the ex- 
ception of New Orleans and Minneapolis, 
no branch seems to have carried on an 
official campaign in behalf of any meas- 
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ures. However, many individuals report- 
ing feel that the branches would find it 
more profitable to work for preservation 
of gains than to accept a loss through 
tax-reduction which is destroying the so- 
called ‘‘frills’’ (not to mention the essen- 
tials) of education. Nearly all branches 
participated to some extent in the cam- 
paign to preserve the appropriation of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and in state campaigns to prevent indis- 
criminate tax cuts. Occasionally the pres- 
ervation of vocational and continuation 
schools and of guidance facilities consti- 
tuted a major project, and the effort to 
place vocational guidance in the curricu- 
lum of a teacher training college at- 
tracted the interest of at least one group. 
On the whole, the guidance groups were 
content to let well enough alone. 

Boston, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, New York, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, and a score of smaller 
cities report abnormal increases in secon- 
dary and high school enrolment. No city 
indicated an overwhelming burden from 
the return to school of children thrown 
out of work by the establishment in the 
NRA codes of a 16-year standard for 
employment. 

In scattered smaller communities there 
have been conflicts between attendance 
officers and school board members regard- 
ing the legality of work permits issued in 
accordance with state laws with a 14-year 
standard and the NRA codes with a 16- 
year standard. In Pennsylvania the State 
Department of Public Instruction advised 
that the issuing officers could not refuse 
to grant a legal certificate but that since 
the public schools are cooperating with 
the NRA, notification of the issuance of 
the general employment certificates should 
be sent to the NRA headquarters for such 
action as they may take. This procedure 
is being followed in Philadelphia. _Is- 
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suance of regular employment certificates 
to those under 16 has been suspended in 
Minneapolis. 

In New Jersey, Charles R. Blunt, Com- 
missioner of Labor, has requested that 
certificates be issued only for domestic 
service and agriculture. The attendance 
division of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education has revised its recom- 
mendations, which now conform with 
those in New Jersey and which advise that 
“certificates be not issued to 14 and 15- 
year-old minors for domestic service or 
farm work not at home, as contrary to the 
general plan and purpose of the NRA.” 
Alabama has requested return of certifi- 
cates held contrary to NRA codes. Many 
codes provide that ‘‘an employer shall be 
deemed to have complied with this pro- 
vision (16-year minimum) if he shall 
have on file a certificate or permit duly 
issued by the authority in such state em- 
powered to issue employment or age cer- 
tificates or permits, showing that the em- 
ploye is of the required age.” 

Overcrowding, a vital factor in a large 
majority of cases, has been reduced in 
Chicago high schools through opening of 
12 additional high schools and abolition 
of the junior high school. Here also 
continuation schools have been closed, 
with one exception. The generally in- 
creased size of classes has everywhere put 
an additional load upon counselors al- 
ready overburdened. 

Interesting reports from Wisconsin in- 
dicate that the urgent needs of the stu- 
dents have improved guidance technique. 
North Carolina expressed the hope that 
emergency needs of youth would stimu- 
late a public demand for guidance facili- 
ties. A conference held on October 20 
under the auspices of the Advisory Board 
on Industrial Education of the New York 
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City Board of Education considered the 
need for handling the unemployed youth 
problem and immediate school compli- 
cations of the codes and, incidentally, the 
need for guidance as a factor in these 
problems. 

Milwaukee and other Wisconsin cities 
have been unusually successful in adjust- 
ing their continuation schools, recently 
changed in status by child labor law re- 
vision and the NRA code standards. 
These schools are now the major agency 
for handling the increased demand of un- 
employed youth. Classes for the unem- 
ployed are not static nor stereotyped but 
are in a continual flux enabling new trade 
techniques and even new jobs to be 
taught. Union City, New Jersey, has 
ruled that the unemployed youth shall not 
be idle but shall spend three days instead 
of one in continuing his education. Fall 
River is changing its continuation school 
to a full time program. 

Philadelphia attempts to cover the un- 
employed youth problem in trade, voca- 
tional, and pre-vocational courses by con- 
ducting evening vocational rehabilitation 
programs for the unemployed in its junior 
high schools. They receive $13,000 of 
federal aid and $5,000 school board ap- 
propriation and are using unemployed 
teachers. Milwaukee has expanded its 
evening courses, while St. Louis has found 
it necessary to curtail. Boston, Seattle, 
Chicago, and New Orleans are content to 
maintain their present facilities. Relief 
courses are being organized in Minne- 
apolis to take care of both unemployed 
graduates and teachers. Nearly every city 
seems to have demands for night classes 
and general adult education, but only 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Boston have 
asked for federal aid. Seattle reports an 
abundance of commercial courses and a 
scarcity of trade courses, and other cities 
describe unbalanced courses in need of 


review. North Carolina reports occa- 
sional new night schools under Smith- 
Hughes aid. 

Post-graduates in high schools, beyond 
the prohibitions of NRA child labor stand- 
ards, are still a problem of first magni- 
tude. Montana, by ruling of the At- 
torney General, has been forced to resort 
to tuition from these students, though 
some communities are discussing raising 
the high school age. Exclusion of post- 
graduates where classes are full is the rule 
in Chicago, and other cities report stretch- 
ing the enrolment to the breaking point 
to prevent complete exclusion. Boston 
has opened a new post-graduate course 
with 13 subjects, elementary and ad- 
vanced, in its High School of Com- 
merce. The University of North Caro- 
lina is offering to graduates freshman 
work in their own communities through 
itinerant professors. Minneapolis is per- 
mitting post-graduates to return to school 
without paying the usual tuition charge. 

Individuals engaged in guidance pro- 
fessionally have cooperated with central 
state committees organized to secure rati- 
fication of the federal child labor amend- 
ment in Missouri, Maine, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. All 
these states except Missouri have since 
ratified it, making a total of 20. It was de- 
feated a few months ago in Texas and 
Kansas by close votes. It will be con- 
sidered at regular sessions this month in 
Kentucky, New York, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Virginia; and in 
Louisiana at the regular session in May. 
Ratification at this time is being pressed 
by the National Child Labor Committee 
in order to make permanent the improved 
standards for children under 18 in haz- 
ardous occupations and to perpetuate the 
16-year minimum age for employment in 
industry after the codes of the NRA be- 
come invalid in 1935. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Glance at the Magazines and Bulletins 








One of the most annoying of the 
symptoms of poor health in the body 
politic and economic has been the surplus 
of university trained students in relation 
to the opportunities available for employ- 
ment after graduation. Thousands and 
thousands of highly trained engineers 
with nothing to design, to plan, or to 
build! Hordes of lawyers without 
clients! Prospective teachers who cannot 
even find jobs to teach others to join the 
ranks of the unemployed professional 
men and women! It is this aggravated 
pain in the neck of the occupational dis- 
tribution bottle that again calls attention 
to the lack of guidance which has been 
discerned by the keener educators for a 
generation. At the present time there is 
certainly no balanced economy, and there 
are only two alternatives. Either society 
needs the services of these boys and girls 
and must find a way of engaging them 
(that is, of enabling people to pay for the 
services, either as individuals or through 
governmental group action), or society 
must compel an understanding that the 
trend in proportionate distribution of oc- 
cupations is normal and must force a cor- 
responding change in training facilities. 
And all of this must be done with full 
regard to the rights, the privileges, and 
aspirations of the individuals concerned. 

As we go about we hear the staidest 
old people say, “I don’t know what it is 
all coming to. I wonder that these job- 
less young people do not revolt.” Of 
course, in Europe they have revolted. On 
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the best of evidence it seems not too much 
to say that the Nazi upheaval was brought 
about in large part by desperate students, 
desperate to the point of what seems to 
us to be insanity. The situation has been 
so acute that the International Student 
Service has undertaken a study through 
its general secretary, Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig, who points out the seriousness of 
this phenomenon caused by the reduction 
of the chances of employment. ‘We 
refer to the political extremism of the 
university. It is not our task to analyze 
this phenomenon in detail. It finds ex- 
pression in the political passions of the 
students, in student strikes, in disturb- 
ances in the lecture-room, in anti-Semitic 
and other demonstrations. One of the 
reasons for this extremism lies un- 
doubtedly in the uncertainty and even 
hopelessness of the graduate employment 
market, which is reflected in the unrest 
and the revolutionary attitude of the stu- 
dents. This attitude is intensified by the 
lack of personal contact between the stu- 
dents and the leading members of the 
professional staff. The university and its 
intellectual and spiritual function is 
forced into the background, while the 
merely political wins ground as a means 
of bringing about a better future. We do 
not by this imply any judgment as to the 
positive or negative value of the revolu- 
tions which during the last decades have 
determined the fates of peoples, and 
which have been vitally helped or even 
led by students in the various countries.” 
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Dr. Kotschnig has been at pains to get 
the actual figures for the European states 
and has recently been in this country to 
carry out a major inquiry into the situa- 
tion in North America, particularly the 
United States. ‘‘The first attempts at an 
investigation were made a few years ago. 
During the past year, however, through 
the understanding help of the Carnegie 
Corporation and of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, we have been enabled to put 
the inquiry on a broader basis. .. . A few 
round figures will make the situation 
clearer. The number of graduates in em- 
ployment in Germany is, according to re- 
cent calculations, 330,000. Reckoning 
30-33 years as the average period of ser- 
vice, a yearly contingent of 10,000 new 
graduates would be required to keep up 
the numbers; actually the figure stands at 
30,000. Even if we discount the effects 
of the crisis and include a normal increase 
in posts requiring university qualifica- 
tions, so that we reckon 13,000-15,000 
graduates a year as being required for the 
next few years, the fact remains that the 
German universities are sending out more 
than double that number every year. 

“Latvia finds that she is producing 500 
graduates every year for 200 posts. In 
Czechoslovakia the proportion is 3,500 to 
2,100. In Norway, from 1928-31, out of 
290 graduated doctors, dentists, lawyers 
and clergy, 125 found no posts. Truly a 
heart-rending situation! A reserve army 
of intellectual workers is here being 
formed, whom it will be impossible to 
absorb, even during the period 1938-42, 
during which the number of graduates 
will probably drop considerably, owing to 
the lower birth rate during the years 
1915-19." We have already had some 
scattering figures for professions in this 
country. There will be some heart-rend- 


ing for us when Dr. Kotschnig gets them 
all together. 

When we began to read the full mime- 
ographed report (in French) of the con- 
ference of the I. S. S. at Geneva, we were 
troubled by the title, The Overcrowding 
of the Universities and Unemployment 
Among Graduates in Europe. This 
seemed to forecast the usual recommenda- 
tions for exclusion, restriction, aristo- 
cratization of the universities, a policy all 
too dear to the professions themselves in 
this country. But further reading and 
later conference with Dr. Kotschnig make 
clear and emphatic that his philosophy 
envisages a society which will better serve 
its young people by giving them greater 
and greater opportunity to develop them- 
selves along the lines of their greatest 
talents. He is thinking very definitely in 
terms of l’orientation professionelle, of 
Beruf sberatung, of our own student per- 
sonnel and vocational guidance activities. 

“In so far as measures can be taken at 
all against these evils within the present 
social and economic system, we may 
classify them under three heads: pre-uni- 
versity measures, measures taken within 
the university, and the extension of pro- 
fessional opportunities and their tra- 
tionalization. We need scarcely empha- 
size that not all of these are equally ap- 
plicable to every country. 

“The widespread faulty organization 
of the secondary schools, as a result of 
which the overwhelming majority of 
them are preparing for college and 
neglect training for technical occupations 
(electricians, better trained agriculturists 
and craftsmen, etc.) makes it urgently 
necessary to reform the secondary school 
system and multiply the type of schools 
which give direct vocational training. 
Italy leads the way in this. 

“At the same time the system of voca- 
tional guidance, which is about to be de- 
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veloped in a few countries in Eurcpe 
(e. g., Germany) should be extended. It 
should begin to function in the seventh 
or eighth school year so as to turn the boy 
or girl who seems unfitted for college 
work towards some particular calling or 
a technical school. The vocational guid- 
ance board should intervene again before 
the scholar proceeds to the university, and 
advise him, on the basis of his personal 
capacities and also of the professional sit- 
uation, what faculty to enter. Of course 
such advice presupposes adequate profes- 
sional statistics, which do not at present 
exist. 

“In this connection we may mention 
the possible introduction of a ‘work year,’ 
such as is planned in Germany. If care- 
fully thought out, such a work year would 
enable one to judge of the candidates’ 
capacities for mon-academic vocations, 
and would show those who were unfitted 
for university study the possibilities and 
advantages of such callings. 

“Beside these reforms, which fall 
within the pre-university period, the uni- 
versities themselves can take a series of 
measures against the exaggerated num- 
bers which are invading them. Among 
these are the introduction of a trial year, 
with possibly an intermediate examina- 
tion at the end of it, and rigorous ex- 
clusion of those who are unfitted for 
study; also the raising of the various uni- 
versity fees. The latter measure would 
be justified only by a drastic grading of 
fees, corresponding to the pecuniary situ- 
ation of the students, for otherwise there 
would be danger that university study 
would become, even more than is aiteady 
the case, a privilege of the rich. Finally, 
the possibility of a numerus clausus might 
be discussed, either for the whole uni- 
versity or for the most overcrowded of 
the faculties. Although under present 
circumstances some or all of these meas- 
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ures are hardly avoidable, we must state 
definitely that in the long run they must 
prove unjustifiable and injurious. The 
deflection of boys and girls from the uni- 
versity should be realized much earlier, 
by means of the plans we have outlined 
for the ‘pre-university stage’; at least it 
should take place immediately before 
entry into a university. All other methods 
mean waste of the national resources and 
imperiling of the individual _ per- 
sonality.” F. oe Oe 
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WALTER V. BINGHAM (‘Abilities and Op- 
portunities”) is joint author of books on 
Employment Psychology and How to Inter- 
view. He has for 25 years been studying the 
abilities of students, and of people at work 
His first statistical study of job opportunities 
was made in 1918 for the U. S. Army when 
he computed the numbers of chauffeurs, 
welders, locomotive repair-men, French 
translators, physicians, and other occupa- 
tional specialists needed in an army of four 
million men, and then related these figures 
to the proportions found in the draft army 
and estimated the shortages which had to be 
quickly trained. He has pioneered in the 
field of industrial psychology, and since 1924 
has directed the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion and edited the Personnel Journal 


HAROLD F. CLARK (‘Planning Occupa- 
tional Distribution”) is professor of educa- 
tional economics at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. After taking his doctor's 
degree at Columbia he studied at the London 
School of Economics. He has made special 
investigations of economic planning in re- 
lation to education in about half the coun- 
tries of the world. He has written a num- 
ber of bulletins and books, including Eco- 
nomic Theory and Correct Occupational Dis- 
tribution. Dr. Clark is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Occupational 
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The home room 
guidance book 
that tells what to do 


and how to do it— 


McKown’s HOME ROOM GUIDANCE is de- 
signed to assist in developing a worthwhile 
home room organization and program of 
activities. It is a book for guidance counselors 
and home room teachers. 


Just Published 


HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 
By H. C. McKown 


formerly Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


$3.00 


Thirteen chapters take up the purposes and 
principles of organization and administration, 
and the development, presentation and evalua- 
tion of home room activities. 

Eleven chapters present actual program ma- 
terial and activities relating directly to all of 
the various phases of particularized guidance. 


Some Sidelights on the Book: 

1. The book is the result of a ten-year study 
of thousands of home room programs actually 
used in all types of schools all over the country. 

2. Because it is designed for the teacher her- 
self, it has a minimum of theoryand a maximum 
of practice. 

3. It describes many programs and activities 
that have never before appeared in print. 


Other McGraw-Hill Books 
on Guidance 


Myers, Little and Robinson’s 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High 
School Grades 
$1.50 


Kitson’s 
I FIND MY VOCATION 
A Practical Manual for the 
High School Student 
$1.40 


es’ 


0 
PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
The Fundamental! Principles of Guidance 
and Their Application 
$3.00 


Send for copies of these books on approval 


McGraw-Hit Book Co., INc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Conference, and has previously contributed 
to this magazine. 


O. MILTON HALL (“How Occupational 
Trends Are Studied”) received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Rochester, and 
his master's from Columbia. He has taught 
psychology at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and is now a member of the staff 
of the Personnel Research Federation. He 
is managing editor of the Personnel Journal 
and editor of the Personnel Service Bulletin. 
Mr. Hall has recently completed a study of 
the effects of prolonged unemployment on 
morale and social attitudes, and his report 
will shortly be published. 


CHARLES S. SLOCOMBE (‘Boys and Girls 
Go To Work’’) is a staff member of the 
Personnel Research Federation. With seven 
years’ experience in teaching and research 
in education, he saw that the principles and 
methods of education could be applied to the 
solution of industrial promlems. He has 
done notable work in studying “accident ad- 
diction” and re-training the “addicts.” 
Now with an intimate knowledge of business 
and industry he turns to study of ways of 
arriving at a closer adjustment between the 
occupational abilities needed in the working 
world and the occupational preparation pro- 
vided in the schools. 


GLADYS L. PALMER (“Ten Overcrowded 
Occupations”) took her doctor's degree in 
economics. She is Research Associate, Indus- 
trial Research Department, University of 
Pennsylvania. Most of her work has been 
in the field of labor, wage, and employment 

roblems. She is author of the recently we 
lished book, Thirty Thousand in Search of 
Work, reporting the first of a series of stud- 
ies undertaken at the State Employment Of- 
fice in Philadelphia. 


OWEN E. PENCE (“Social Trends and 
their Implications”), of the Personnel Di- 
vision, National Council of YMCA’s, is 
chairman of the program committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

ee 
CORRECTION 

The Radcliffe plan of vocational try- 
outs for college students was described 
in this magazine last month. On the 
cover page, by a regrettable error, we 
called it “the Wellesley plan.” 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN NEW YORK CITY 


N. O. C. Publication Number One. Prepared by the Personnel Research Federation 
under the direction of Walter V. Bingham, for the Adjustment Service. 


Trends of employment traced, in some cases as far back as 1870. Also the percentage 
of unemployed in each of more than 100 occupations. 


Nineteen full-page charts. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





























TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU—WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. DENVER, COLO. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 


in formation. 
EsTABLISHED 1906 






























THE TALKING STATUES 


(A Sixth Grade Reader) 
By JOSEPH B. EGAN 


The reading material in this book is new. Every unit has 
been specially written to meet a unified demand. 


A book of great suggestive value to the Vocational Counselor 


1 466 pages of profusely and beautifully illustrated material. 


2 Acontinued story in which each of the 23 chapters is a complete unit in itself, 
embracing an introductory, unusual biographical sketch; an inspiring legend; 
a beautifully illustrated nature study; a convincing human relation episode. 

3 A new type of busy work through picture recitations. 

4 New and interesting types of class application;—games of a new order, 
poetry, etc. 

5 Beauty and individuality of style, effective repetitionm—and the glamor and 
romantic charm of classic literature. 


IN THIS BOOK READING IS MADE, PRIMARILY AND INTENTIONALLY, A 
PRACTICAL AND EFFECTIVE MEDIUM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER TRAINING VALUES. 


Individual copies, 88 cents. 
NO MORALIZING NO PLATITUDES NO INSINCERITY 


THE WELLES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 















































OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 


he 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine, for eighteen years the 
official organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association, has 
taken one more forward step in its steady development and ap- 
pears now in enlarged size under the name: Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. It continues its official relation 
to the National Association and at the same time becomes the 
medium for disseminating guidance and occupational information 
resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 

This periodical is to contain ninety-six pages, adequately illus- 
trated, and issued nine times a year, October to June. The sub- 
ject matter is designed to appeal to those interested in all phases 
of guidance in school, industry, business, social agencies, and service 
clubs. Occupational adjustment of both youth and adult will be 
presented through articles specially prepared by outstanding 
persons. 


Frep C. Smit, Eprror 

OCCUPATIONS, tHe VocatTionAL GuUMANCE MAGAZINE 
25 LawreNcE Hatt, Harvard UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


[] Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, at $3.50 a year. 
[-] I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion at $2.50 a year, which includes a year’s subscription to Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


(-] Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch 
Association. 


(-] Please send a free sample copy of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, to the address below. 











STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 








THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 

this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 


The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
tered through the American Association for Adult 
Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 























OCCUPATIONS 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933 - 1934 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, WILLIAM M. Proctor 
Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools 
Second Vice-President 
RALPH L. NEWING 
International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer 
WARREN K. LAYTON 
Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trustees 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 


Richmond, Virginia 
HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
MILDRED E. LINCOLN 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester, New York 
C. E. PARTCH 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 


Central Kansas 

President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. Carvin O. EvANs 
Pratt Schools, McPherson 


Central New York 
President. WiLtiAM NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. Simon Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. RosA M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. L. W. WHEELOCK 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. Atice RAMSAY 
Connecticut College, New London 


Dallas 
President. Water J. E. SCHIEBEL 
Secretary. BERNICE DoGGETT 
Technical High School 


Detroit 
President. S. N. HorRTON 
Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN 
Hutchins Intermediate School 


Iowa 
President. THEODORE THOMAS 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 
1120 Polk Blvd., Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mrs. EDMUND HARRISON 
Secretary. HELEN K. BACHRACH 
Western High School, Baltimore 
Milwaukee 
President. R. G. CHAMBERLIN 
Secretary. D. E. Srres 
Y. M.C. A. 
Minneapolis 
President. JOHN F. RoBOHM 
Secretary. Bessie A. TOMLINSON 
4290 Queen Avenue, South 





BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Nebraska 
President. S. M. Corey 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 


New England 

President. BERTHA SHEPARD 

Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


New Jersey 
President. L. C. Wusey 
Secretary. ELtzABETH R. DILKs 
14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILL 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


North Carolina 
President. E. L. CLoyp 
Secretary-Treasurer. Matz MYERS 
Technical High School, Charlotte 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. FRANK P. WHITNEY 
Secretary. FRANCES B. MANOR 
West High School, Cleveland 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Epwin W. ADAMS 
Secretary-Treasurer. SAMUEL S. GULICK 
Lower Merion Junior H. S., Ardmore 
Rhode Island 
President. HELEN J. WEST 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 
Hope Street High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. Ciara G. WALKER 
Secretary. EpirH B. TAYLOR 
Continuation School 


Seattle, Washington 
President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. Louise SCHILPLIN 
Garfield High School 
2230 Fourth Avenue 


Southern California 
President. J. Gustav WHITE 
Secretary-Treasurer. MILDRED L. FOREMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. CLARENCE W. FAILor 
Secretary. MARYELLEN MAHER 

88 Morningside Drive, New York 
Virginia 
President. Brsstz MOTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. M. H. Fores 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
President. Mrs. Datsiz I. Hurr 
Secretary. NELLIE CurRTIS 
Eastern High School 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. WtLtiAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S.H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 





WHAT IS MENTAL HEALTH? 


A bibliographical circular published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene contains this definition: — 

“Mental Health may be defined as the adjustment of human beings 
to themselves and the world at large with a maximum of personal and 
social effectiveness. This means a degree of well-being that permits the 
individual to make the most of his capabilities, with a maximum of satis- 
faction to himself and the social order and a minimum of friction and 


tension. 


It implies also socially acceptable behavior and the ability to 


maintain oneself intellectually and emotionally in any environment.” 
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